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/ CONSERVATISM AND CAPITALISM 
By Aubrey Jones 


ONSERVATISM is charged by the Socialists to-day, just as it was 

by the Liberals three-quarters of a century ago, with lack of policy. 
The charge has become a parrot cry, taken up from generation to genera- 
tion, and those who utter it probably have little idea of what they mean. 
Doubtless it is intended to imply that Conservatism has no positive 
objectives, that it knows not where to go, that its whole ambition is to 
cling idly and apprehensively to what has been. That, if true, would be 
a heavy indictment. But it is not true. On the other hand, the charge 
may be construed to mean that Conservatism, more than most creeds, 
is aware of the magnitude and complexity of problems, that it offers, 
accordingly, no final and complete solutions, that, rather than remake 
the world, it seeks only to repair a little here, remould a little there. 
That, so far from being a charge, would be a commendation. For the 
attitude attacked represents the highest wisdom. 

It has become the habit of many English people to trace all troubles 
to a material cause and to advance for their remedy some brand-new 
scheme, some perfected organisation, a machinery of some sort or 
another. To those who have succumbed to this habit it comes easily 
to talk of and to call for a policy. It is this very habit, however, which 
it is the tradition and the duty of Conservatism to challenge. The root 
causes of things are seldom material; more often than not they are 
spiritual. And so far from its being true, as Marx held, that man’s 
material environment fatally and inexorably determines his thought, 
it is man’s thought rather which makes his environment. It follows 
that, when things go wrong, the first aim—the most difficult of all aims— 
is to effect a change of thought ; and in relation to this aim the scheme, 
the organisation, the concrete proposal, the policy, in short, the outward 
form in which the thought clothes itself—this is subsequent and 
secondary. 

England is undergoing a great crisis. Her pulse is slowing down, 
and in the scale of nations she is falling. But it is not a material crisis ; 
it is not a crisis merely of fuel or of balance of payments. Nor is it 
caused by two world wars following swiftly upon each other. It is a 
ctisis within her own mind, has been made by herself and has arisen from 
her own thought. She has been swept for the past 150 years by an 
individualist creed which, within her frontiers, broke all social ties and, 
without, sought to submerge the national identity in a nondescript 
internationalism. It is against this creed, known as Liberalism, that 
Conservatism has traditionally fought. And it is precisely this creed, 
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at the moment when it stands most fully revealed in its errors, which 
has now infected and weakened Conservatism itself. 

The Conservative zdle is not one of do-nothing. It is the very 
positive one of reconstructing from Liberalism: on the domestic plane, 
of re-knitting the social ties, of bringing back the State into its legitimate 
functions, but not beyond them, and of interposing again between the 
individual and the State the associations which are alone a bulwark 
against State domination; in the foreign field, of reaffirming the reality 
of the nation. It is with the first rather than with the second of these 
two tasks that this article will in the main be concerned, not because it 
is the more important, but because it is the task on which Conservatives 
themselves are most unclear and the public most confused. 

Capitalism, economic Liberalism, or economic individualism—the 
three expressions denote the same thing—is the product in England of a 
rapid and comparatively recent growth. It had been preceded by two 
periods, in the first of which the Church, acting as State, had, for the 
sake of morality, deliberately erected hindrances to the pursuit of eco- 
nomic gain—for instance, the prohibition of usury ; and in the second 
of which the State, having asserted itself against the Church, still con- 
tinued some of the Church practices and subjected industry to a central 
direction. Capitalism arose from the removal of this double restraint of 
the Church and the despotic State. It meant that individuals were allowed 
to follow the lure of profit without gainsay or interference by political 
authority. This was the outlook of our fathers and grandfathers, and 
was responsible for both the wealth and the harshnesses of the Victorian 
age; it is this which has now been thrown into question and it is accord- 
ing to their attitudes to this that political parties nowadays are commonly 
but superficially judged. 

Capitalism had this very great merit—it recognised that there are 
reaches of men’s lives into which it is desirable that the State should not 
intrude, that the State should observe limits to its claims and actions, that 
it should not demand of its citizens an exclusive loyalty, and that, while 
grouped in national States, men are also members of a world community 
and, above the world, of an immortal society. It is this central truth 
which the totalitarian Powers have to-day forgotten and which it is well 
to remember that capitalism contained. Life becomes intolerable if the 
State pushes itself in here, there and everywhere, if it lays it down that 
men shall worship and work in its way rather than in the ways of their 
own choosing. Very often indeed it prescribes to them the way in 
which they should work because this is indispensable to enforcing a 
worship of itself and its own grandeur ; a State which wishes to embark 
on a programme of territorial conquest, for instance, must first take 
direction of industrial production. Capitalism was right in repelling 
the State and holding it at a distance. The trouble was that it repelled 
it too much and kept it not only from over-intrusion but also from its 
rightful tasks of supervision. 

Therein lay its excessive individualism. It held up the individual, 
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seeking his own gain, as the supreme judge of what was desirable 
for all, and granted the State no say, either as a dispenser of justice, or as 
a trustee for the future, or as the guardian of the nation’s interests in 
its dealings with other nations. It enthroned economics above politics 
and gave precedence to short- over long-term considerations. These 
defects find their full flower in the doctrine of Free Trade, and it is in the 
controversy over Free Trade and Protection that the clash between: the 
Liberal and the Conservative attitudes towards capitalism is seen at its 
sharpest. 

According to the teaching of Free Trade, the direction of a country’s 
commerce was best determined by the trader. Let him buy where he 
could most cheaply, sell where he could most dearly, export his capital 
where he could for the highest rate of interest. Not only, it was said, 
was this the most effective way of enhancing the wealth of the nation, 
but it was also a sure road to world peace. Away with artificial dis- 
tinctions between nations! Let men, goods, and money flow freely 
over all frontiers! This ideal was expressed in a recent number of The 
Nineteenth Century and After in a citation from Professor Ludwig von 
Mises’ book, Omnipotent Government : 


* , .. Imagine a world order in which liberalism is supreme. . . . In 
this liberal world . . . the working of the markets is not hampered by govern- 
ment interference. There are no trade barriers ; men can live and work where 
they want. Frontiers are drawn on the maps but they do not hinder the migra- 
tion of men and the shipping of commodities. . . . It makes no difference 
where the frontiers of a country are drawn. Nobody has a special material 
interest in enlarging the territory of the State in which he lives; nobody suffers 
a loss if a part of this area is separated from the State. It is also immaterial 
whether all parts of the State’s territory are in direct geographical connection, 
or whether they are separated by a piece of land belonging to another State. 
It is of no economic importance whether the country has a frontage on the ocean 
or not. . . . There would be no more wars because there would be no incen- 
tive for aggression. Wars would not pay... .’ 


Here the reasoning behind Free Trade is pushed to its ultimate 
conclusion, and that conclusion held up as an ideal. An ideal? Surely, 
it is a materialist ideal. Like all Free Traders, Professor von Mises 
believes the cause of and the remedy for war to be economic. Open 
commerce to all, he cries, and there will be peace. But there will not be 
peace. For those who go to war do so for reasons compounded of 
jealousies, passions, desires, which have little to do with economics. 
And the nations whose hearts beat in sympathy for each other do not 
owe this feeling to Free Trade; they find that there already exists a 
spiritual bond between them, and the flinging wide of the doors of 
commerce to each other is not a cause, but a consequence. Besides, 
the Free Trade ideal is one of world economic equilibrium—equal 
wages, equal prices everywhere—and in the service of this ideal the 
nations are called on to obliterate their differences and merge themselves 
in a cosmopolitan hotch-potch. This is what has happened in the United 
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States; and not a few perhaps of the world’s political troubles in the 
last quarter of a century have arisen from the fact that a country with 
such great economic power has so little in the way of national roots. 

In the doctrine of /aisser-faire or Free Trade there are to be found, 
budding from the same stem, these twin ideas—the exaltation of the 
economic above all else and a belittlement of the importance of the nation, 
a sterile materialism and an abstract cosmopolitanism. Even though 
individualism may now be rejected, these ideas still remain the salient 
characteristic of English progressive (sic) thought. There still persist the 
habit of viewing things primarily from an economic angle and of dis- 
counting the significance of national feeling. The philosophy of which 
laisser-faire was but an aspect is not dead; it lives on; and those who 
the most proudly proclaim themselves liberated from it are the most 
strongly bound to it. 

The Conservative Protectionists were wiser than their Liberal con- 
temporaries. They admitted that trade was the job of merchants ; 
they did not suggest that the State should take over their work from 
them. But they said, too, that the considerations by which merchants 
were actuated were narrow and limited, and must therefore remain 
secondary to wider considerations of State. The State might decide 
that it was necessary to hold a certain balance of interests within its 
frontiers, that, for political reasons, it was desirable to facilitate trade 
here rather than there, to export capital, for instance, to Empire terri- 


tories rather than to the United States; in that case it had every right. 


to make its views prevail over those of the merchants and check, divert, 
guide, lead their activities accordingly. In this earlier attitude there 
lies the key to the réles which a genuine Conservatism would to-day 
assign to Government and industry. 

The last thing that Conservatism has ever stood for is ‘ unrestricted 
private enterprise ’—that is, economic Liberalism. Otherwise there 
would have been no reason for those old disputes over Free Trade and 
Protection. Equally, however, Conservatism does not stand for the 
transfer of all economic activities to the State—that is, Socialism. It 
does approve of the essential element of capitalism—namely, that men are 
free to earn their livelihood in their own ways rather than be dependent 
for it on the bearers of political power. In other words it acknowledges 
industry and trade to be legitimate spheres for the individual. At the 
same time it perceives that there may arise a conflict between the eco- 
nomic purposes of the individual and the purposes of the State, in which 
case it calls on the State to interpose its will. 

The State has the duty of looking farther afield and farther ahead 
than the individual. It is the agent of the nation in the world at large ; 
it has, therefore, to think of the needs of defence—a consideration with 
which the individual does not bother himself. On behalf of the nation 
it bears a responsibility to posterity ; it must, therefore, enforce a hus- 
banding of exhaustible resources. Finally, it is the wielder of force ; 
and the purposes for which it is endowed with force are moral and 
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spiritual. It has, therefore, every right to temper the economic chase 
and restrain it in the interests of other than economic ends. If, for 
instance, it perceives that the pull of profit is denuding a whole region— 
such as Wales—of its industries and breaking up its culture, it has every 
right to intervene. The whole time, however, it will not itself be assuming 
economic activities; it will be supervising, checking, turning, regu- 
lating. 

To these duties there is to be added one other, arising, not from the 
political nature of the State, but from the fact that it, too, has an eco- 
nomic function—it is the provider of money. And money is the oil 
which makes the wheels of industry go round. Too little may cause 
them to slow down; and too much—well, we are beginning to learn 
that that, too, brings its troubles. Since it is the State which determines 
the volume of money, it bears a large responsibility for the degree of 
employment or unemployment—this is the great economic discovery 
of our times. And from this discovery there has sprung much of the 
demand for ‘ planning.’ It is, for instance, the ground on which Mr. 
Peter Thorneycroft calls for ‘ planning ’ in his recent publication Design 
for Freedom. It is indeed perfectly proper that the State should face up 
to the tasks in which it is involved by money. Thanks to money, it 
becomes a kind of conductor to the economic orchestra. To plead, 
however, for State intervention solely or mainly for economic reasons, 
or, as is so commonly done, on the grounds of efficiency, is to fall into 
the same error as the /sisser-faire Liberals and the Marxists. More 
important than the economic reasons are the political. 

In the eyes of the Liberal the State was a watchman or policeman, 
content only to keep the peace while its citizens toiled and span in their 
own interest. In the eyes of the Socialist it is a gaol-keeper, allowing 
only the activities originated, inspired or ordered by itself. Both views 
contain a fallacy, that of the Socialist being the greater and the more 
evident. Few people would claim that the individual exists for the 
community or the State; yet that is what is involved in Socialism, that 
is what follows if all wealth is vested in the State, and the semi-inde- 
pendence of the individual and of the lesser communities is destroyed. 
But it is also exaggerated to proclaim, as the Liberal does, that the State 
exists for the individual. It is true that only the individual has a value 
in the eyes of Heaven. But it is equally true that the individual can 
exist only in and through the State; he cannot sever himself from it ; 
he has his duties towards it and the State has its rightful claims upon 
him. These claims imply a certain amount of State intervention or, if 
the word is preferred, ‘ planning.’ 

This is Conservative ‘ planning,’ different from Socialist ‘ planning ’ 
in both degree and purpose. In degree because it means that the State 
intervenes in private economic activities to influence and to mitigate 
their working ; but it does not itself take them over. And in purpose 
because it aims at securing a proper adjustment of State claims against 
individual claims ; it does not try to efface the individual by pooling his 
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wealth in a communal chest. Where and how the line between State 
claims and individual claims should be drawn depends on time and 
circumstance ; the claims of the State, for instance, become greater in 
moments of national danger. The line or the balance may shift now to 
this side, now to that; but, wherever it lies, it is this balance which is 
at all times the desirable alternative both to State Socialism and to un- 
restricted private enterprise. For of the three it is rooted in the soundest 
political philosophy. 

It is often said, it has been resolved even at Conservative conferences, 
that the Conservative Party is the champion of competition. The 
statement needs considerable qualification. Competition was the very 
breath of nineteenth century Liberalism. It was competition which 
depopulated the countryside, created the industrial districts, turned 
some of them later into distressed areas. It was competition which sent 
capital to the United States rather than to the British Empire, pitted 
industrialist against industrialist, and industrialists against working-men. 
Competition was the method urged by the Liberal economists in order 
that they might see attained their ideal of economic equilibrium. 

And it is the tradition of Conservatism to look askance at economists. 
Not because their technical conclusions are wrong; the bulk of them 
are perfectly correct. But because the study of economics grew up as 
part of the new industrial order which it was designed to further and 
justify. It is true that latter-day economists claim their science to be 
objective, urge that theirs is not to recommend but only to indicate the 
results likely to follow if such and such a course of action is taken. Just, 
however, as the scientist is commonly found nowadays to be prescribing 
new political constitutions for the control of atomic power, so the 
economist is also often seen to be straying outside his realm. When 
he does, he invariably shows a bias in favour of economic equilibrium, 
and rates economic considerations higher than other considerations. 
Like all modern specialist studies, that of economics has been torn from 
the whole of which it should have remained a subordinate part, and in 
the eyes of its devotees has acquired a greater importance than the 
whole. 

A genuine Conservatism rejects both the economist’s ideal of eco- 
nomic equilibrium and the attention lavished by him on the consumer. 
There is no such being as just a consumer; he is a wraith of the eco- 
nomist’s imagination. But there is a being who, at one and the same 
time, is consumer, producer and citizen. The desires which the con- 
sumer in him may wish to satisfy, the producer and the citizen in him 
may wish to hold in leash. He is a battleground of conflicting interests 
which have to be balanced against each other. Above all, as citizen not 
only has he claims on the State, but the State has claims on him. And 
these claims rightfully imply that economic forces shall be prevented 
from fully working themselves out, that obstacles shall be placed in 
their path. In other words, competition must be canalised; piles 
must be driven in round which its waters may flow and swirl. This does 
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not mean the erection of monopoly ; but it does mean, for instance, the 
buttressing of an agriculture which would otherwise decline, the sub- 
sidising of an area which would otherwise be made derelict. 

Further, within the limits within which competition is given free 
play, there are occasions when the wish to gain the better of rivals and 
colleagues needs to be tempered and restrained. The industrial system 
thrown up in the nineteenth century was one in which no manufacturer 
or trader cared two hoots for the welfare of his competitors; he was 
out, if he could, to smash them. Then, between the two wars, there 
crept in a subtle change. British industry, for various reasons, was 
contracting ; prices were falling ; competition, or the desire to increase 
one’s own market at the expense of one’s rivals, was found to aggravate 
their fall and proved ruinous all round. In some industries, accordingly, 
producers came to an understanding with each other to insert a floor 
to the market and impose a check on themselves—they would not sell 
below a certain price or try to increase their sales above a certain size. 
The coal and cotton industries, where the old individualism was strongest, 
showed themselves, it is true, hostile to the new spirit. In the main, 
however, the tendency to combination successfully asserted itself; it 
was blessed by some of the inter-war Conservative or predominantly 
Conservative Governments, a circumstance on account of which the 
latter have been accused—wrongly—of Socialist leanings. 

Understanding or combination between producers often took the 
form of Trade Associations, a term which may be taken to summarise 
the new development. Now Trade Associations have been denounced 
as monopolies, as an exploitation of the consumer. Admittedly, they 
can easily lend themselves to that abuse. Admittedly, too, there is no 
more urgently needed reform than the control of monopolists who take 
undue advantage of their position. It is this most important of reforms 
which is being neglected while industry after industry is nationalised in 
an orgy of legislation. 

At the same time, it is superficial to hold up monopoly and com- 
petition as being in antithesis to each other, as the Liberal commonly 
does. Both in fact spring from the same individualist spirit. Monopoly 
is but the logical result of unlimited competition, of competition 2 outrance, 
competition which deliberately seeks to drive all rivals to the wall. 
Remove all restraints from the pursuit of monetary gain, set individuais 
economically against each other, seeing to it only that the State keeps 
the peace between them, and the consequence will as well be monopoly 
as competition. 

Trade Associations may be impelled by the same spirit as the indi- 
vidual monopolist; for the individual monopoly they may well sub- 
stitute a collective monopoly. That is a danger to be guarded against. 
Equally, however, they may avert monopoly; in place of ruthless 
competition they may foster a softened and mitigated competition. 
Individualism meant strife; it rendered the individual careless of the 
ties which bind him to his fellows. Now the whole secret of a healthy 
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society is that the individual and the social shall be intertwined in each 
other, shall be nicely balanced against each other. Trade Associations 
have it in them to effect this balance in the economic sphere, to redress 
competition with co-operation, to maintain the individual’s independence 
while at the same time recalling to him the interests he holds in common 
with others. They have their dangers, yes; but they also have great 
potentialities. That is why they need to be handled delicately. That 
was why Conservatives in the inter-war years welcomed them, for, 
together with the re-introduction of Protection, they seemed a sign that 
a new order was coming into being, neither Liberal nor Socialist, but 
Conservative. 

Individualism decried the State ; yet it itself has often been instru- 
mental in bringing back the State into fullness of strength. In the 
interests of economic competition it made light of the differences between 
regions, just as it makes light of the differences between nations ; and 
so it helped to call into being the centralising State, just as it now calls 
into being the centralising world State. It broke down the associations, 
local and voluntary, which lie between the individual and the supreme 
political authority ; and so it helped to make the weight of the latter 
more oppressive. The point has been made that the State may legiti- 
mately exercise an intervention in industry, it may legitimately direct or 
control. If, however, there is no mediating body between the individual 
and the State, then the control will be found to be all the more harsh 
and coercive. There is needed a voluntary association which will transact 
between the industrialist and the Minister, which will champion the 
former’s interests in his dealings with the latter, and will take over from 
the Minister the detailed execution of such control as he may decree. 
The Trade Association can suitably perform this réle ; without it control 
means a top-heavy bureaucracy. 

The essential feature of the industrial order advocated in Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft’s Design for Freedom is that, on the one hand, there should 
be State planning and, on the other, the maximum amount of indi- 
vidualist competition. Such an order would try to fuse incompatibles 
and would end by making State planning more burdensome than it 
need be. If there is to be a retreat from /sisser-faire in that the State is 
summoned to assert itself, then there must also be a retreat in that indi- 
viduals shall cease to regard themselves as entirely separate from each 
other and shall knit themselves together for certain common purposes. 
Only by so knitting can they represent their wishes to the State and direct 
themselves according to the State’s requirements instead of having them- 
selves directed. A powerful group may well try to exploit the rest of 
the community ; against such an attempt the arm of the State must be 
invoked. In its turn, however, the State may trespass far into the legiti- 
mate activities of individuals unless the latter can arrange themselves in 
groups of sufficient strength and power. With our individualist tradition 
it is easy to remember the first of these truths; it is harder to bear in 
mind the second. 
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If the greater association of producers is a Conservative aim, so also 

is the association of employers with employed. The greatest evil of all 
wrought by individualist capitalism was the division which it drove 
between these two classes. Wealth and capital have always been em- 
ployers; only they can work for long-term ends and sustain labour 
while it is waiting for distant fruits. This was as true of the old land- 
lordism as it was of nineteenth century industrialism. In so far as the 
word ‘ capitalism ’ is intended to describe this feature, it is not describing 
any novelty. What was really new about capitalism was not the de- 
pendence of labour on capital but the greater harshness of this dependence. 
Status had been replaced by contract, and the labourer, preoccupied 
with the day, was left bargaining helplessly against an employer secure 
in the present and uncertain only about the future. Under status, de- 
pendence had been softened by stability and tradition; the hereditary 
character of wealth, the slowness with which it could be acquired, 
imposed on its possessors obligations and duties to those dependent on 
them. But when wealth could be won quickly, when it was gained in 
ruthless competition against others, the old duties and obligations went 
by the board. The labourer, having exchanged serfdom for freedom, 
found that his new condition carried with it burdens no lighter than 
those of the old. The problem of to-day is to maintain his freedom 
while ensuring that the obligations of an earlier age are again paid to 
him, 
The classic remedy for the labourer’s plight, trade unionism, in 
fact solves only part of his trouble. The object of trade unionism is to 
put an end to competition among the workers themselves, to present 
employers with a united front and so raise the power to bargain with 
them. In that aim it certainly has succeeded; as a body workers are 
to-day far more compact than are employers; individualism, or the 
assertion of oneself against one’s fellows, has declined amongst them, 
probably to a dangerously excessive degree. Trade unionism, however, 
was never calculated to bridge the gap that had grown between employer 
and employed ; it served rather to widen it and to exacerbate the strife 
between the two sides. For trade unionism itself became infected with 
the doctrine that the struggle of the classes was something inevitable ; 
this struggle was looked upon—wrongly—as scrawling itself across the 
whole of history ; and the more inevitable it is accepted to be, the more 
implacable and the more permanent does it become. We are now heirs 
to a situation in which employers have in many cases failed to observe 
the responsibilities which fall to wealth and position; in which the 
trade unions ate immovable in their hostility to them; and in which the 
state of the nation desperately calls on both to adjust their conflicts. 

The most important and the most difficult duty before Conservatism 
is to effect a reconciliation between industrialist and worker. If there 
is one sector in which the demands of the group are to-day threatening 
to overwhelm the individual it is in trade unionism. The individual 
worker may not work harder than his fellows; he cannot easily profess 
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a political faith different from theirs; he may not join a group other 
than the one in which he already frets. It is here that the freedom of 
the person is most glaringly endangered. Why? Because the trade 
union is an organisation mounted for battle ; its whole purpose is to 
fight ; and just as a State at war makes large inroads on the liberties of 
its citizens, so the trade union makes heavy claims on its members. Not 
until the union puts co-operation before triumph, not until it recognises 
that its aim is to work with the employer rather than to get the better 
of him, not until then will its demands on its own members abate. 

But to bring about this change of outlook—that is the rub. For 
the antagonism which colours the whole attitude of the trade union is 
rooted deep in British history. The passions fomented by the Liberal 
manufacturer against the Tory landlord in the nineteenth century have 
been turned against himself; the emotions which contributed to: his 
own rise are now harnessed to bring about his overthrow. Faced with 
the war of class on class, Conservatism has very largely been helpless. 
Here and there are isles of peace, where the bonds between high rank 
and low subsist intact ; in these it still exerts an influence. Where the 
clash of classes has been most savage, it has sometimes been able to play 
a calming and moderating réle, as conspicuously by Mr. Baldwin in the 
General Strike. Throughout it has tried to uphold the unity of the 
nation—in the emphasis on the nation is to be found the key to Con- 
servative doctrine. All the time, however, it has been on the defensive ; 
it has been resisting the trend, not making it ; it has failed to lay down a 
bridge on which employers and workmen might join. 

The conflict realiy arises from a sense of divergent purposes. Shrouded 
from the gaze of the worker, clothed in a great mystery, the employer 
weaves his plans and draws his gain. The worker, for his part, is very 
much of a hireling, bought for a price, interested in making that price 
the highest he can, and appreciative of little outside that aim. He knows 
little or nothing of the concern in which he works; he knows not 
why this or that decision is taken; he is unaware of the wider conse- 
quences of what he may or may not do; his wage apart, all is indifference 
to him. Capital and labour each has its claim on a common pool of 
profits; that makes for rivalry between them ; it does not, however, of 
itself make for conflict. Conflict follows only because labour is an 
outsider in industry. It is an outsider because, in the scramble 
for wealth which took place in the nineteenth century, it was degraded 
to the status of a commodity. The bigness or smallness of the common 
pool of profits means nothing to it; it is intent only on the size of its 
own share; and so it is tempted to act irresponsibly. It is so acting 
to-day. This irresponsibility can be overcome only if labour is made 
to feel that it has the same purpose as capital, and that, while they remain 
rivals, their rivalry is subordinate to a unity. That, after all, is the first 
condition of a healthy society—that there is unity, that within it there 
are rivalries, but that they do not disrupt it. A fleeting unity between 
capital and labour has been secured in war; it may be again created in 
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moments of national stress; it has never been established as a normal 
feature of the industrial order. 

In small patches of industry unity has to @ certain extent been brought 
about by profit-sharing. Schemes of profit-sharing do indeed make it a 
common interest of capital and labour that the pool shall be as large as 
possible. They are, however, of limited application; they are unsuited 
to industries where losses alternate with profits. And even where they 
are most easily put into force, they are not of themselves as: effective 
as is desirable in associating the worker with his undertaking. Of greater 
interest and more important are the joint production committees. Now 
it is to be noted that the joint production committees came into being 
and reached their zenith at a time when the workers were persuaded 
that there was indeed a unity between them and the employers—namely, 
in war. With the ending of war and the disappearance of that per- 
suasion they have tended to disintegrate. Yet, though they have been 
the result of a prior unity and not the cause of it, they can be as powerful 
an instrument as any in effecting the desired co-operation. Their essential 
purpose is to make known to the workers the circumstances, the state of 
prosperity or depression, of the concern and the industry, and to solicit 
help and suggestions in combating problems and difficulties. They 
bring the worker in instead of shutting him out; they raise him to the 
status of a partner to whom information is disclosed and who is in turn 
consulted. They demand, that is, an open spirit on the part of the em- 
ployer and an abandonment of suspicion om the part of the worker. 
And these are things which no law, no act of government, can of them- 
selves bring about. 

Employers and employed are sometimes to be found associated with 
each other on district or national boards, discussing problems of pro- 
duction under the guidance of a Civil Servant or Minister. They are 
there, however, as representatives of interests ostensibly opposed to each 
ether, with the Civil Servant or Minister holding the balance between 
them. These grander associations can do little towards dispelling the 
tradition of conflict; they reflect it rather than break with it. The 
change can be achieved only within the individual firm; it must take 
root below before it can flower above. And within the firm joint con- 
sultaticn throws up the all-important question of industrial discipline. 
It was the rule in the nineteenth century order of industry, as indeed in 
all previous orders, that capital was the master. It was capital which 
issued the instructions, and labour then executed them under pain of 
dismissal. Certainly a master there must be. The justification of demo- 
cracy is not that it destroys authority ; for authority which is destroyed 
only re-creates itself in harsher form. It is that it rests authority on 
consent ; it provides it with a support by rendering it more acceptable. 
That, too, is the purpose of joint consultation. Authority remains with 
the employer ; it is he who still controls. But those who are controlled are 
taken into his confidence ; their views are solicited; and so the control, 
by becoming less of an imposition, is made to operate more effectively. 
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Is it, however, desirable to go beyond this? Should the employer’s 
authority be curtailed yet further ? Should joint consultation be used, 
is it likely to be used, as a lever with which to shift the government of 
industry into different hands? One such shift has already taken place 
in this century. It is a notorious fact that capital is no longer the governor 
of industry. In large stretches of industry the owners of capital are 
passive factors, drawing their dividends, but with only a remote interest 
in the conduct of the business and with but the shadow of a control over 
management. Under the workings of capitalism itself the capitalist has 
been dethroned and the manager rules in his place. Property and power 
have become separated from each other; he who owns property may 
no longer have power and he who exercises power need no longer own 
property. Economically the change has made possible the exploitation 
of large aggregates of capital; socially, its consequences have been less 
desirable. The capitalist who administered his own fortune was powerful 
but at least he was administering his own ; his decisions might affect the 
lives of many, but he himself was also a first victim of his own errors. 
The manager, by contrast, has control over the fortunes of others ; 
it is they, more than he, who are dragged down by his errors, and to that 
extent he is far more powerful than the capitalist ever was. 

One of the most important problems in the industrial field is the 
placing of a limit on the manager’s power. It is a problem with which 
the Conservative Party might fruitfully busy itself, for it is one of the 
larger problems of the future. The manager has become a trustee for 
both capital and labour; checks need to be placed on him from both 
sides. That ultimate decisions should be taken from him is very doubtful ; 
he and he alone must have the last word ; but safeguards are needed to 
ensure that, when he decides, he decides responsibly. The problem is as 
present in nationalised industry as it is in private. Industries have been 
nationalised, their ownership has been changed, just at the moment when 
ownership was becoming irrelevant; the capitalist has been slain when 
he was already dying. Under nationalisation the manager still has 
immense power, more especially since the control exercised by Parliament 
must necessarily be slight. The restraints which are needed on the 
private manager are needed also on the public. In nationalising indus- 
tries the Socialists have stolen the initiative, but they have befogged the 
issue and left the real problem of power unsolved. 

There is much talk nowadays of ‘controls,’ and in the popular 
belief Conservatism, if it stands for anything at all, is for their wholesale 
removal. The belief is a thoroughly mistaken one. On the morrow 
of a victorious war Britain is fighting for her survival as she has never 
done before. From being a creditor she has become a debtor to the 
world; she owes other countries more goods and services than they 
owe her; to import to the same extent as before, that is, to maintain 
her standard of living, she has to secure for herself a much larger share 
in the world’s export markets. In this situation she has to curtail im- 
ports ; she has to ration such scarce imports as she allows; she has to 
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give exports priority over home consumption; she has to give priority 
to certain kinds of exports over others. This is a situation which demands 
Protection, which calls for new Protectionist devices and for a re- 
affirmation of Protectionist philosophy. The existence of the nation is 
at stake, and in the interests of the nation the activities of individuals 
must be checked, curbed, regulated. In these circumstances Conserva- 
tism must clearly stand for control; to do so is part of its tradition, 
more than it is of the tradition of any other political creed or party ; 
for Socialism, belittling the significance of the nation, has always 
clamoured for control for the sake of a class or of equality, while Con- 
servatism has always done so for interests of State. Over the need for 
controls there can to-day be no dispute; the only dispute is over the 
way in which they are operated. And the whole point about Con- 
servative control is that it is a more genuinely public control than Socialist 
control. 

To the Socialist public ownership means public control; that is 
why he wants it. In fact, it means nothing of the kind. Control and 
ownership went together when the wealth sunk in the unit of production, 
be it land or factory, was owned by a single person, landlord or indi- 
vidual capitalist. But when once the unit of production came to represent 
pooled wealth, then ownership and control became separated, and to 
own did not necessarily mean to control. That, it has just been seen, is 
true of present-day capitalism ; it is even truer of Socialism. When the 
public wealth is pooled in a large nationalised concern, that concern 
becomes a Ministerial concern, a Ministerial corporation ; its controllers 
are the Ministers and the managers ; and the public, the general body of 
citizens, play, can play, no part in its government. The only place in 
which the public voice can be heard is Parliament, and over the nationa- 
lised industries Parliament has only the most slender controlling autho- 
rity. To entrust the running of an industry to a Minister’s Department, 
or to.a corporation removed from a Minister’s Department by some 
degrees, is to destroy the sovereignty of Parliament and render Parlia- 
mentary democracy, in the form in which it has been known, unworkable. 
The public, in name, own, but they do not control; public ownership 
and public control are incompatible with each other, and the very fact 
of the first makes the second impossible. 

The Conservative, by contrast, by stopping short of public owner- 
ship, would make public control effective. The State would have a 
concern in industry, a directing and guiding concern; and its directions 
would be operated, not by its own organs, but by the organs of industry 
beneath it. . The executive, therefore, while ceasing to be passive, would 
not be assuming too much ; it would not be outstripping the authority 
of Parliament, and the latter’s sovereignty would be maintained. 

To leave the individual free to pursue his own activities while at the 
same time controlling them in the interests of the nation, to bring back 
the State into its proper functions while at the same time ensuring that 
it does not encase the whole of life—this, however, is only one of the 
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tasks that need to be performed. More important than the problem of 
instituting control on industry by the State is that of instituting control 
on industry by itself. Capital has largely abrogated its traditional respon- 
sibilities ; it has surrendered them to management ; and that transforma- 
tion calls for a change in customary attitudes towards wages and labour. 
Capital is no longer the direct purchaser of labour ; its réle in industry 
has become increasingly passive ; and it is forfeiting its claim to a prior 
share in rewards. A new form of government needs to be hammered 
out for industry in which the partners are on a more equal footing with 
each other than they have been in the past, in which they recognise that 
they have a common interest, and in which the apportionment of rewards 
is a matter for deliberation between them all. This holds for nationalised 
as well as for non-nationalised industry ; to democratise a nationalised 
industry from within, to give it a constitutional pattern which will allow 
it to govern itself from below—this is more urgent than de-nationalis- 
ing it. 

on is in its approach to this kind of problem that Conservatism seems, 
to the superficial glance, to be weak in policy. That is because its idea 
of a policy is much humbler than that of others. It sees that policy is 
not a mere enactment of government; the most desirable changes 
cannot be legislated for, cannot be decreed by a Parliamentary majority ; 
they must spring up of themselves in the general life of the nation. The 
aims of a political party should not be limited to what it can do when it 
attains political power ; whether or not it is in power there are tasks to 
be performed, tendencies to be encouraged, reforms to be introduced, 
all contributing to the realisation of its creed. It is not merely the politi- 
cians who promote Conservatism by what they do in Parliament; the 
non-politicians, in their professions and trades, can promote it in a wider 
sense. Conservatism also perceives how small are the possible achieve- 
ments of power, even when it is attained. For no government can effect 
one simple, sweeping solution to problems, such as nationalisation. All 
it can do is to take note of existing trends, impel them a little here, help 
them a little there. The new developments that are needed in industry 
cannot be enforced in one fell blow by Parliament; they must arise 
within industry itself, and it is the duty of the Conservative non-politi- 
cians to try and bring them into being. The task of those who wield 
‘political authority will be to try and hasten the pace. 

The Conservative tradition is opposed to unrestricted individualism ; 
yet in the eyes of the public, in the eyes of many members of the Con- 
servative Party, they are to-day identified with each other. The outlook 
of the Conservative Party in the twentieth century is perhaps nearer 
that of the nineteenth century Liberals than that of the nineteenth century 
Tories. ‘The traders and manufacturers who were the backbone of 
nineteenth century Liberalism are now for the most part gathered within 
the Conservative Party. This perhaps may be ascribed in part to chance 
causes—to the entanglements of war-time coalitions, to the internecine 
quarrels of Liberal leaders. But the true explanation probably lies 
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deeper. Liberalism contained within itself the seed of its own destruc- 
tion. It rested everything on the individual, turned everything on 
individual wealth and individual achievement. Arid at the same time, 
in order to raise up the individual, it corroded the old corporate loyalties, 
opposed servant to master, class to class, scattered self-assertion, suspi- 
cion, mistrust, stored up for the future perpetual rebellion and perpetual 
instability, and so made it inevitable that one day individual property 
would itself be attacked. That day has now come. Those who have 
been won over to the Liberal emphasis on the antagonisms within 
society are among the attackers. And those who, through these un- 
leashed antagonisms, have established and entrenched themselves, belong 
to the defenders. The latter have to a large extent gravitated to the 
Conservative Party, giving it a new social base in place of the declining 
landlord class, but at the same time imparting to it a new weakness. 

The base is itself a narrow one ; a Conservative Party which consists 
exclusively or primarily of business men can make no wide appeal. It 
is tempted to speak with predominantly a business voice ; it is inhibited 
from making the reforms in industry which its tradition calls on it to 
make ; it ceases to be guided by principle ; and on the wider questions 
of the Empire and of the ties between the nation and the world it speaks 
Liberalism rather than Conservatism. To place the abstract unity of the 
world above the solid unity of the Empire—this is a Liberal heresy to 
which in the last twenty-five years, the Conservative Party has suc- 
cumbed. The business element has also given the Conservative Party a 
false reputation. The individualists, the “ laisser-faire-ists,” are popularly 
looked upon as Tory diehards ; in fact they are late comers to the Tory 
fold, and the staunch upholders of the Tory creed take a much more 
balanced attitude than they to the problem of industry and the State. 
Not only has the infiltration of business diverted Conservatism from its 
authentic tradition; it has also made it uncertain, halting, yielding, 
negative. The loss of doctrine has meant a loss of character, and the 
loss of character means an inability to inspire. To recapture its stead- 
fastness of purpose Conservatism has to stay the Liberal conquest of 
itself. The Liberal entrants into Conservatism must be assimilated to it ; 
but they must not overwhelm it and capture it; and for some time that 
has been a serious danger. 

A new fusion of Conservatives with Liberals, such as is advocated by 
some, so far from bringing Conservatism fresh followers, would dampen 
the enthusiasm of the followers it already has. For such a fusion 
could be purchased only by a further surrender of Conservative principles. 
It is such a surrender which has made possible the fusion represented 
by those who have signed ‘ Design for Freedom.’ ‘The Conservatives 
who. have put their names to that document seem to have embraced 
Free Trade and set their faces against the reconstruction of inter- 
mediate associations between the individual and the State. Standing in 
the line of traditional Liberalism, they see in the power of such associa- 
tions a danger to the individual ; a danger indeed exists and must be 
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watched for; but it is also true that only in these associations can the 
individual find an enduring safeguard against the State. A union of 
Conservatism and Liberalism does not strengthen the defences against 
Socialism; it nearly always means the promotion of Liberal at the 
expense of Conservative thought and therefore contributes ultimately 
to their weakening. For Liberalism is not the opposite of Socialism ; 
it is the first which has led to the second; and what is needed is the 
revival of a doctrine challenging the individualism that lies at the root of 
both—namely, Conservatism. 

The rise of capitalism is closely bound up with the religious evolution 
of England. The sway of the profit motive resulted from the assertion 
of the individual conscience. To make profit was, in the heyday of 
capitalism, to live the good life. Private enterprise thus had a powerful 
moral impulse behind it. And it is that impulse which is now spent. 
Instead, in the eyes of many, it has become moral for the State to block 
the straining individual, to tether him to itself, to prevent him from 
roaming outside its own orbit. Private action has lost its moral glow 
and State action has become invested with a spurious morality—this is 
the chief difficulty which Conservatism has to-day to combat. It can 
help to overcome it in part by going out of its way to emphasise the 
honesty of its intentions, by disdaining the use of cheap incitements to 
popular feeling, by holding steadily to its objectives and its course, 
knowing that, whether capitalism survives or whether Socialism super- 
sedes it, it itself has an ideal to which it seeks to bend both. 
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GREECE, THE EMPIRE, AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


By F. A. Voigt 


(Concluded) 
IV 

HE Greek crisis, apparently so abnormal, is no ‘ special case,’ but 

a manifestation of the general European crisis. The Bandits are but 
the Communist International in action. . 

It is their purpose to overthtow the existing order, to replace 
it by a Communistic order, and to enlarge the Balkan Federation, 
so that Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, Macedonia, and Greece (that is 
to say, what would remain of Greece after the forced secession of Mace- 
donia) would form a Federation of Balkan Soviet Republics under indirect 
Russian sovereignty, to be reinforced, later on, by a Soviet Republic of the 
Straits under direct Russian sovereignty. It was to promote this Federa- 
tion that the Greek and Bulgarian Communist Parties negotiated an agree- 
ment nearly four years ago, as we pointed out in our last article. This 
Federation is the raison d’étre of Marshal Tito’s Dictatorship. Its ultimate 
purpose is to transform south-eastern Europe into an operational base 
for the conquest of the Middle East. This conquest will be pursued by 
political, conspiratorial, and subversive action (and, whenever circum- 
stances are favourable, by local armed action). There is a Russian 
coalition, strong enough, by comparison with the United States and Great 
Britain, to engage in general belligerency. 

Greck independence obstructs the advance of Russia into the Middle 
East. It is, therefore, vital to the Anglo-American defensive system. 
The Greek army and gendarmerie are, to-day, fighting for their country, 
for the integrity of the Middle Eastern countries, and for the security of 
Great Britain and of the United States. 

But the crisis in Greece, as in all Europe, is more than political, for it 
is a crisis of loyalty. In Greece, as elsewhere in Europe, loyalty has been 
on the defensive, disloyalty on the offensive. In Greece, as elsewhere, 
national disloyalty has been sustained, and is constantly reinforced, by the 
Disloyalist International. The German revolutionary eruption was not 
metely a war of conquest, but also an assault on the fundamental loyal- 
ties, an assault, which, by its catastrophically destructive power, made 
possible the Russian revolutionary and irruptive assault on those same 
loyalties. In the Greek mountains the renewed challenge to the European 
heritage is being answered by force of arms. 
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That is the reason why Disloyalists of all countries, including those of 
England, are concentrating their hatred and their malignance upon 
Greece. 

The Soviet Union has replaced the Third Reich in central, eastern 
and south-eastern Europe. In Greece, as we pointed out in our first 
article, the transfer from the one domination to the other was affected 
by free agreement through the secret military convention negotiated 
between the Greek Communists and the Webrmacht in Macedonia. 
This convention was in conformity with Hitler’s resolve that if Europe 
would not have National Socialism, it should have Communism. 

Russia’s achievement in converting to her own use—and against 
Great Britain—the subversive and insurrectionary movements armed, 
financed, and partly organised by Great Britain herself, is surely one 
of the great masterpieces of statecraft, although made easier, indeed 
possible, by the disloyalty of some and the obtuseness of others in those 
British organisations which were concerned with that kind of warfare, 
by the lack of insight and foresight on the part of those responsible for 
the conduct of British foreign policy, by the absence of an effective critical 
opposition in Parliament, by defective vigilance and lack of principle 
in the press, and by the suppression or distortion of revelant truth 
in broadcasting. 

Subversive and insurrectionary action as promoted by Great Britain 
in south-eastern Europe did some damage to the enemy, though at a 
disproportionate cost in suffering and destruction (mainly endured by 
non-combatants), but the broad effects were these : 

The Germans were able to extricate themselves with little loss, when 
great loss could have been inflicted upon them; the Russians were able 
to replace them to the exclusion of the western Powers; and the coun- 
tries which were fighting, or were willing to fight, for their own indepen- 
dence against the common enemy, lost their national independence, 
and were forced ont of the German info the Russian coalition against 
the western Powers. Greece alone escaped this. fate—and to-day she is 
fighting lest this fate befall her still. 

Greece is a land of Loyalty and of Disloyalty, both in an extreme 
form. The Disloyalists are more articulate than her Loyalists, more 
plausible, craftier, and more modern. Their plausibility is not only 
that of the trained Communist, and of the Fe//ow Traveller schooled in 
political controversy, but also that of the crafty swindler so familiar 
in lands of the eastern Mediterranean seaboard. To-day, the supreme 
swindlers—organised, as no other collectivity in Greece, wealthy, efficient, 
ruthless, disciplined, modern, with an armed force at their disposal and 
with unsurpassed conspiratorial ability—are the leaders of the Greek 
Communist Party and their Fellow Travellers. ‘The latter are particularly 
successful in imposing upon westerners, Englishmen and Americans above 
all, who are unfamiliar with the rhetorical character of Greek liberalism. 
Greek Fellow Travellers have done far more than the Communists them- 
selves to spread falsehoods with regard to Greece, to blacken the virtues 
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of Greek patriots, to whiten the villainies of the Bandits, and to idealise 
out of all verisimilitude the fell purpose of the Greek Communist 
Party and its conspiratorial alliance with the tyrannies established across 
the northern border—that of Marshal Tito above all. These crafty 
slanderers of their own country are often men of venerable aspect with 
a command of Gladstonian phraseology, experienced in dealing with 
westerners, and familiar above all with the English preference for under- 
statement upon which they play with simulated moderation. Far cleverer 
than their fellow Fellow Travellers of England, and more sophisticated 
than those of America, they have been powerful to influence western 
Liberal and Socialist opinion against Greece, even to the extent of 
embarrassing Great Britain in the conduct of a policy which has been in 
the highest interests of both countries. 

There are, in the Greek Communist Party, men of strong, even 
fanatical conviction, although the Greeks, as a people, are not given to - 
fanaticism and are singularly undogmatic. Men like Vafiadis have been 
hardened in the Communist school and are, for ability, craft, and resolu- 
tion, far superior to their fellow Communists of England, although it 
must be admitted that these (and is, indeed, privately admitted by the more 
outstanding of ‘the continental Communists) are amongst those of 
humblest quality in the Communist International. 

The immense penury of Greece, the overcrowding of the civil services 
and of the liberal professions, and a certain over-sophistication in Greek 
urban society (as displayed, chiefly, in the self-importance, the spurious 
brilliance and the cultivated cynicism of political and literary cliques and 
coteries, have been the chief recruiting agencies of Communism. Peasant 
lads and young persons from the towns have joined the Bandits because 
they were ruined, uprooted, frustrated, and because they saw no future 
for themselves. To many it has meant much to have ‘ something to do,’ 
it has given ‘ life a meaning,’ to handle a tommy-gun, to cherish it, and 
to use it upon occasion, to have a sense of importance, to be one in a big 
movement supported by a Great Power and by a world-wide opinion. 
However modest the duty, whether it be distributing propaganda, mount- 
ing guard, or foraging, it is a duty with a purpose. To display armed 
authority amongst frightened villagers is a foretaste and an emblem of 
the greater authority which may, some day, be wielded over a frightened 
nation while preparation is made for war against mighty Empires. It is 
not penury itself that has induced Communism—for the poorest peasantry 
in Greece are Loyalists—but rather the frustration it inflicts upon the 
ambitious, and the sense of injustice upon those who feel that their own 
abilities remain unrecognised and unrewarded. The monotonous 
equality of Greek life has exacerbated the lustful rancours of those who 
believe themselves to be better than others—and in none are these rancours 
sO potent as in the village schoolmaster. Many persons who have no 
conviction of their own find a certain happiness in a substitute conviction 
—those who believe nothing will, if they are of an active disposition, 
embrace any belief that offers the prospect of power, and those who have 
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religion without God can, in their imaginations, see themselves as little 
gods. 

The sense of importance and power has been greatly augmented by 
the approving publicity accorded in the British and American press. 
It is surely without precedent that liberal newspapers have refrained— 
as British liberal newspapers have refrained—from all mention of 
cruelties as fiendish as those perpetrated by the Bandits—and have 
romanticised or even extolled, or at least condoned by implication 
the actions of these same Bandits. Such moral support has helped to 
sustain them—and the Greek Communist Party—in the prosecution of 
the war, and has given them a sense of immunity in the perpetration of 
their fiendish cruelties. Whatever they do, public opinion remains silent, 
and when retribution threatens they can count intercession exercised on 
their own behalf in London or Washington. To be condemned to less 
than death offers the prospect of release from prison at the request of a 
powerful public opinion in countries upon whom Greece is dependent, to 
be condemned to death offers the prospect of reprieve at the same request, 
and death itself—so rarely inflicted—acquires an aspect of martyrdom. 
None of those responsible for the murders committed in December, 
1944—many of them were multiple-murderers who boasted openly of 
their crimes—were executed. It is only within the last twelve-month 
that convicted murderers have suffered the supreme penalty in Greece.! 

Many of the Bandits are crude peasants who have been impressed 
into this service by threats to their own persons or to their families. 


Many are men of criminal inclinations who find in the mountains relative 
safety from the law. Some are men of education and ability. The 
number of school-teachers amongst the Bandits who have surrendered 
or have been captured is astonishing: Communist leanings—usually 
combined with atheism—are frequent amongst elementary school- 
teachers in the villages and small towns where modernity is still modern 
enough to intoxicate. This phenomenon is not new, nor is it confined to 


1 Mr, Henry Wallace, speaking at Manchester (v. The Times, April 14th, 1947) suggested 
that the ‘ freedom’ in the name of which Americans were asked to give loans ‘ for Greece 
and Turkey,’ included ‘freedom for an unrepresentative Greek Government led by col- 
laborationist generals to execute boys of sixteen.’ In saying this, Mr. Wallace makes four 
suggestions, all of which are untrue : 

(1) The Greek Government is not ‘ unrepresentative,’ according to the Report of the 
Allied Mission which supervised the Greek elections last year (the Mission was composed 
of 1,200 British, French and American observers, under Mr. Windle, the Assistant 
National Agent of the British Labour Party), the elections were ‘on the whole, free and 
fair,’ and ‘ the results represent a true and valid verdict of the Greek people,’ election 
day was ‘ peaceful and orderly ’ and the polling was conducted with ‘ decorum.’ 

(2) The Greek Government is not led by any generals. 

(3) No Greek generals on the serving list are or were in any sense ‘ collaborationist.’ 

(4) Although under the Greek penal code (enacted in 1836) ‘ boys of sixteen’ are 
liable to the supreme penalty if convicted for capital offences, no persons under eighteen 
have been executed in Greece. In 1946, no person under eighteen was sentenced to death. 
During the present year, two persons (Odysseus Doncas, aged sixteen, and Athanasios 
Hadjipanos, aged seventeen) were sentenced to death, but both sentences were com- 
mu 
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Greece. In Germany, Hitler found a large following amongst school- 
teachers. Deschamps, in the book we quoted in our first article, wrote : 


Jai vérifié que par tous pays, les maitres d’école ont la méme suffisance, 
entretenue par l’habituelle domination sur un troupeau d’écoliers épeurés.? 


Like Fascism and National Socialism, before they were overthrown, 
Greek Communism, which is far from overthrown, has its genuine 
enthusiasts, especially amongst the young. But its spirit, which is 
ultimately determined by the maturer and more experienced leaders, is 
one of malignance—there is no love in it at all, not even ‘ love of the 
people ’ or of ‘ the workers.’ It is not without a crusading and prosely- 
tising fervour, but it is the fervour of hatred. The humanity and the 
integrity of character that went to the making of the Socialist move- 
ments everywhere in the last generation, and the chivalrous idealism 
that found its best, and perhaps its highest, expression in the International 
Brigade that fought in Spain—these have departed from the Greek 
Communist Party, as they have departed from the Communist Inter- 
national. But in its efficiency, its singleness of purpose, its confident 
claim to possess the solution to all worldly problems (unworldly prob- 
lems being written off as non-existent), its optimism, and its contagious 
élan, it will remain a power, even if the Bandits have been destroyed— 
a power hostile to Greek independence, to Greek democracy, a power 
intent on war, civil and foreign. 

What is astonishing is not its success, but its lack of greater success. 
It enjoys liberty under liberal laws. Communism, as such, is not opposed 
by the State and is under no disabilities. There is repression in Greece, 
some of it severe, though not comparable for severity with the repression 
exercised in those countries where the Communist International is master. 
But the repression is not of opinion—in Greece, opinion is free. The 
Greek State is defending itself and the peace (both internal and external) 
against conspiracy, armed and seditious, not against an idea. Dis- 
missals of university professors or of civil servants, interference by 
lawful authority with the Youth Movement (known as EPON), and so on, 
are part of a war which is being waged everywhere against this con- 
spiracy—in the towns, as well as in the mountains, in the universities, 
in the schools, in all professions. The victims are not victims because of 
their opinions, but because they are, or are suspect of being, accom- 
plices in this conspiracy. There is no censorship of the press, there is 
an independent judiciary, and there is a free constitutional opposition 
under representative Government. It is not always easy, and sometimes 
impossible, to distinguish between opinion as such and opinion that 
leads to action. But those who condemn the Greek State for repression 
do so uncritically, and deny the right, indeed the duty, of that State to 
defend the peace, the liberty of the subject, and the integrity of the fron- 
tiers. It is too often assumed nowadays that democracy is a form of 
government that may in no circumstances defend itself. We have 


2 La Grice d’ Aujourd hui, p. 211. 
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seen what this condition of self-imposed defencelessness led to in Ger- 
many. The National Socialist idea enjoyed complete toleration in the 
German Republic and it may be that against this there was nothing to be 
said. But National Socialism was also conspiracy, armed and seditious, 
and the toleration it enjoyed under German democracy was the end of 
that democracy. And at least, National Socialism was a national con- 
spiracy, whereas Communism is not. Hitler lived and died so that Ger- 
many should be strong, indeed all powerful—Vafiadis lives so that Greece 
shall be weak, indeed that she shall not be at all. 

The question is not one relating to the intrinsic merits of this or that 
opinion or doctrine, but one of peace or war, life or death. ‘ It is annexed 
to the sovereignty, to be judge of what opinions and doctrines are averse 
and what conducting to peace,’* ‘The test is pragmatic. The Greek State 
stops short of imposing this test. It passes no judgment on ‘ opinions 
and doctrines.’ But it does pass judgment on a certain conspiracy 
holding certain doctrines—and the last to complain should be the 
Communists themselves, for their conspiratorial actions arise out of their 
professed doctrines ; as Communists they are conspirators, in Greece, 
as in all countries, and have no claim of their own to toleration, though 
toleration may be claimed on theit behalf on grounds that the conspiracy 
is less likely to succeed under a free than under a repressive dispensation 
(an opinion admitting of no general proof and valid or invalid only from 
case to case). 

Greek democracy is fierce in self-defence, though there is a strong 
public opinion which holds that it is too mild still—that Zachariadis, 
one of the chief conspirators, should not be free to write articles and make 
speeches on behalf of the Bandits, praising their deeds and condoning 
or denying their misdeeds. It is frequently pointed out that the political 
leaders of the conspiracy who enjoy complete freedom under the protec- 
tion of the law, have a far greater moral responsibility for the massacres, 
the incendiarism, the ruin, and for the deadly menace to the Greek 
nation, than young people who, either out of a sense of adventure, or 
under the fascination of a seemingly new idea (and often in extreme ignor- 
ance) resort to the mountains and are killed or wounded in battle or 
sentenced for murder or robbery. 

The Greek State is unable to afford adequate protection to the subject. 
If we consider that in Palestine 100,000 British troops are needed to 
defend the existing order against some 4,000 of the Irgun and about 200 
of the Stern Gang, we shall begin to realise what an undertaking it must 
be for 100,000 Greek regulars and 30,000 Gendarmes to deal with some 
12,000 armed Bandits in a larger and much more difficult country. Many 
scattered communities have no protection at all. When the law cannot 
protect, men will protect themselves. The Vendetta, or Blood Feud, which 
died out between the two wars, revived in Greece during the Second 
World War. Last summer, before the massacre at Skra, murders com- 
mitted by Communists only slightly outnumbered murders committed 
* Thomas Hobbes: Leviathan II 18. 
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by loyalists in reprisal. Many murders were purely personal—vengeance 
being taken by friends or relatives of murdered persons irrespective of 
political opinion. Many who took part in the massacres of men, women, 
and children in December, 1944, were claimed by the Vendetta which was 
intensified by the conviction that justice had not been done. 

Last summer, the leader of a loyalist band, Manganas, was captured 
by the Gendarmerie and sentenced to imprisonment. He had been caught 
by Bandits, had been shot, and left for dead. But he recovered con- 
sciousness, and, although pierced by bullets, returned to his home. 
There he found that his mother and sister had been murdered. He swore 
by the Virgin he would be avenged, and, gathering a small band in the 
mountains, he did as he had sworn. The most serious reprisal by Loyalist 
bands was perpetrated last October. Seven Loyalists had been mur- 
dered by Communists at Vamvakou in the Peloponnese. Several 
Loyalist bands thereupon joined forces and murdered thirty-six Com- 
munists.* 

In some villages—especially those that are on the mountain slopes, 
with the plains, relatively at peace, below, and the Bandits somewhere 
above, there is extreme tension, and Communists, and those who sym- 
pathise with them, often live in justified fear. 

Nevertheless, as we have stated in our first article, there is no com- 
parison, either for abundance, or for cruelty, or for destructiveness 
between the deeds perpetrated by Loyalists and those perpetrated by the 
Bandits. ‘The latter are incomparably worse. The massacres perpetrated 
all over Greece in December, 1944, and those, far less numerous but not 
less fiendish, that began with the murder of thirty-three men, women, and 
children at Skra, have no counterpart in Greece. Indeed, they are 
un-Hellenic in character and combine the ruthlessness in the taking of 
life that characterises the Communist International where it has the 
power, with certain particular cruelties that reveal the Slav-Macedonian 
influence in the Greek rebellion. 

If the Bandits are quelled, and as the rule of law is fully re-established, 
the Loyalist Bands will disappear, though it will be a long time, several 
years, perhaps, before the Vendetta is wholly suppressed. The Greek 
State, if it succeeds in extirpating armed sedition (which it must do at 
any cost), will have to make a difficult decision with regard to the future 
of the Greek Communist Party. Experience has shown—abundantly— 
that the Party, when it has suffered defeat, accepts the constitutional 
order only so as to recover and re-organise in secret and prepare armed 
sedition afresh. This it can do the more easily because it can transfer 
its cadres to Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, or Albania, where they will be safe 
from molestation. If the Greek Government complains to the Powers, 
the Party can always count on the diplomatic support of Russia and her 
dependents. 

There can be no real security for Greece against armed sedition, 
civil war, massacre, and, indeed, the loss of independence, unless her 
* y, Report by the Greek Ministry of Public Order, October 25th, 1946. 
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three northern neighbours and their patron, Russia, are made to under- 
stand that interference, whether direct or indirect, in Greek internal 
affairs will not be tolerated. The fate of Greece depends, ultimately, 
upon the relations between Washington, London, and Moscow. 

In an immediate sense, it depends upon the Greek people—has 
depended upon them for nearly seven years, and will depend upon them 
for years to come. Greece is not a modern country—only EAM is 
modern.5 It is a country of intense individualism—of political liberty 
and factiousness, of free trade and of private enterprise. If we consider 
how such powerful modern organised movements like the German 
Trade Unions, the bigger German political Parties, whether of the Left, 
the Centre, or the Right, went down before the main assault of the 
National Socialist Party, we must feel amazement that the Greeks, who 
are the most loosely organised community in Europe—a society almost 
without a structure—have stood the massacres, the terrorism, the 
hunger, the destruction, the penury, the seductiveness of an astute 
propaganda (in a country where there is almost no other propaganda), 
the modernity, and the concentrated power of EAM, an organisation 
which is, by comparison with other organisations in Greece, much more 
formidable than the National Socialist Party was in Germany, and the 
Fascist Party in Italy (two Parties to which EAM bears a striking resem- 
blance). 

The answer to this astonishing phenomenon is contained, so it seems 
to us, in one word—Luoya/ty. And it is in one Greek word that this 
loyalty finds expression: dy:,° meaning No/ It was dy: to Mussolini, 
despite the seemingly overwhelming odds. It was dy. to Hitler, despite 
the even greater odds. It was dy: to the Bulgarians. It was—and is— 
éx. to Communism, no less than to Fascism and National Socialism. 
It is dy: to Marshal Tito and éy. to Marshal Stalin. It is dy: amid war 
with the foreign and domestic enemy, amid hunger, ruin, terrorism, and 
massacre. In this dy. there is a great obstinacy—the exasperating 
obstinacy of the peasant. There is also, in this éy:, a great love of freedom 
and an inexhaustible patriotism. It is this dy: that explains everything, 
has done everything, has saved everything. 


5 EAM = KKE (Greek Communist Party) + Fellow Travellers. 
* 3x1: pronounced Skhée, the guttural like the German cb in ich. 








LOVER’S LEAP 
By Ashley. Dukes 







* That renowned rock in Greece.’ 
Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 






EUCAS, dizzy white promontory of an island 
Yet. unborn, unsevered from the mainland, 
Overhangs in its rock-fall air and sea together : 
Whiter wave unceasingly spilt and broken, 
Whiter bird wheeling on wind, casting feather. 













Leucas, known to every lover, stands for token 
Of ultimate freedom, since he tortured leaping 
Madly from its height discovers blessedness 
Not in death but in life, not in eternity 
Grey-walled in endless corridor keeping 

Stony secrets, but in living solitary bliss 
Riding upon wind out of a heart’s captivity 
Into water sweetly washing every memory, 
Leaving no thought of the beloved man or mistress. 















Thus Jupiter enamoured and unquiet sleeping, 
Brooding on lovely Juno, therefore restless, 
Gathers mighty limbs and swiftly plunging 
Through the air, then in deep fathoms lunging, 
Finds his comfort, being henceforth faithful 
Not to this one but many a radiant goddess. 










Thus Cephalus, for love of Procris pitiful, 
Gaining her once by gold and embracing her as stranger, 
Losing her from his shame, then leaping heedless of danger, 
Himself is freed for the enchantment of Aurora 
His ravisher, or for the gentle Aura, 

Woodland daughter of a zephyr lightly stirring. 













And Lesbian Sappho, strangest of all erring 
Toward this rock, loving a man, that Phaon 

Made by Venus beautiful, and vowing for an aeon 

Never more a man shall touch or lie with her, wildly throwing 
White arms above her head, blindly concurring 

In the will of perverse Fate, pays her debt owing. 
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SCANDINAVIAN SPRINGCLEAN 
By Freda Bruce Lockhart 


NYBODY in touch with Scandinavians during the war must have 
watched with interest the ‘General Post’ effected in inter-Nordic 
sympathies under the shifting pressures of war. Oversimplifying of 
course, one might say that before the war relations were intimate and 
balanced, with perhaps a slight tendency for Swedes and Norwegians to 
club together in a sense of peninsular superiority over the more con- 
tinental Danes. After April, 1940, with Norway at war, Sweden out of 
it, and Denmark apparently accepting occupation meekly enough, 
Notwegians became contemptuous of both. The sudden upsurge of 
Danish resistance in 1943 changed that and, by the end of the war, 
Danes and Norwegians had become blood-brothers in dislike of the 
neutral Swedes, a dislike sharpened by the sour taste of gratitude for 
material benefits received from the bounty of the rich relation. 

It was to dispel this bitterness by giving the facts a thorough airing, 
that the latest Norwegian and Swedish White Books were planned to 
deal with wartime Norwegian-Swedish relations. Separate Swedish and 
Norwegian editorial committees met for occasional consultation and 
co-ordination, but preserved freedom in the execution of their work. 
The outlines of the story are of course familiar. But these collections 
of confidential official documents, diplomatic despatches and corre- 
spondence, fill in the picture with a wealth of new and vivid detail. 
The White Books, published simultaneously in Oslo and Stockholm, 
are, in their internal or rather inter-Nordic aspect, thoroughly in character. 
A theme that must be painful still to both peoples is handled with the 
conscientious commonsense, honesty and tolerance which have made 
them internationally popular. 

The Norwegian White Book is a model of restraint in its documenta- 
tion of official Norwegian disappointment at Sweden’s attitude, and 
resentment at the notorious ‘ Transit-traffic ’ agreement between Sweden 
and Germany. On the whole, it is content to let the facts of Swedish 
accommodation to German interests and stony neutrality towards 
Norway’s speak for themselves. At the same time the Norwegians 
meticulously acknowledge the intensity of German pressure on Sweden— 
a pressure which emerges clearly as, from the first, an integral part of 
Germany’s careful plans for her invasion of the North; the not incon- 
siderable material supplies received by the Norwegian Army from 
Sweden ; and the long-term value to Norway of Swedish neutrality. 
They discountenance some of the wilder rumours of Swedish infamy 
which had a snowball circulation in Norway, such as the tales that 
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Sweden actually sent arms to the Germans during the fighting in Norway, 
arms to be used against the Norwegians. 

The two Swedish books, for their part, lay bare Sweden’s inglorious 
record of compliance with Germany’s initial insistence that Sweden must 
do nothing to hinder German action in Norway and Denmark, her 
series of concessions to Germany and flagrant abuses of the neutrality 
law in Germany’s favour, while emphasising the very real fear of a 
German attack on Sweden also, and the elaborate machinery of pressure 
turned on by Ribbentrop, Goering and the rest with the familiar alterna- 
tion of blandishment and threat. The first Swedish volume, which 
deals with the period of actual hostilities in Norway, stirs something like 
compassion for Sweden squirming under Nazi pressure, for her tortuous 
attempts to preserve some appearances of: inter Scandinavian decency 
while avoiding any possible provocation of Germany. It is almost 
possible to wonder that Sweden managed to preserve for the short 
duration of the campaign any shred of neutrality—even in the form of 
what the Norwegian Foreign Minister of the day called ‘ malevolent 
neutrality,’ of exploiting every loophole in the Hague Convention to 
Germany’s advantage and none to Norway’s. After the fighting in Nor- 
way came to an end, the Swedes felt absolved from any further obligation 
to maintain even a facade. The second set of Swedish documents shows 
Sweden slithering more and more supinely into the position of passive 
German satellite, the German ‘ leave ’-troops moving more and more 
freely through Sweden. Long lists of goods sent from Sweden to the 
Germans in Norway provoke a doubt whether Spain was able to do more 
for Hitler, if indeed as much. 

It is left to the Norwegians to take the story up to the turn of the tide 
when Sweden felt able to stop allowing the transit-traffic. The 
Norwegian Government made an optimistic official declaration that the 
Swedish Government by deciding to bring the transit-traffic to an end 
had ‘ swept aside the most important difficulties standing in the way of 
confident co-operation ’ between the two countries. Norwegian public 
opinion was less reassured. Last summer in Norway one still encountered 
at every turn a deep-seated resentment of the Swedish attitude. I 
remembet a young waiter in Oslo assuring me in apparent good faith 
that the Swedes were even asking payment for the gift parcels they had 
sent to Norway (a legend later of course proved quite without founda- 
tion). An intelligent young officer told me sadly: ‘ You could show 
the Swedes your hand with the finger-nails torn out, and they still didn’t 
seem able to believe it was the Germans who had done it.’ Swedish 
business men were more than once discouraged from travelling to Norway 
because of the reception they might expect. Such was the post-war 
atmosphere which led to the publication of the White Books, to clear the 
way for a resumption of normal intimacy between the two brother- 
nations. 

Judging by Press comment in both countries, this immediate local 
purpose has been successfully served. Some Swedish papers, it is true, 
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have complained that the really important documents were omitted, 
and that a scapegoat was made of the Swedish Legation in Berlin to take 
the blame for more prominent people. It is probably true that the 
* swarms of Foreign Office employees without parliamentary responsibility 
. . . always in the limelight’ were not the chief villains. But the 
despatches from the Swedish Legation in Berlin make wretched reading, 
with their urgent recommendations of strict censorship of the Swedish 
Press and of ‘silence’ as the most appropriate Swedish reaction to 
Norway’s plight. Swedish. criticism, however, has taken the line of 
demanding more information rather than resenting the disconcerting 
revelations made in the White Books. One Swedish commentator, 
praising the candour and moral strength of what he calls this self- 
‘ ransacking,’ acclaims the Swedish White Books as a vic.ory ‘ for the 
people’s right to information on the direction of the Government.’ 
This last is an important aspect, worth the attention of all defenders of 
democracy, since it would be unfair to overlook the possibility at least 
that Sweden’s war-record might have been different had the Swedish 
people been kept frankly informed of what their Government was doing. 
Both Norwegians and Swedes congratulate themselves—and with 
justice—on their feat in producing by amicable agreement so thorough 
and level-headed an examination of a murky episode in their history. 
They have swept the grime from their shelves, let in light and air, and 
opened the way once more to a free interchange of neighbourly goodwill. 

But what of the ulterior, international implications of the picture 
presented by these collections of documents? Can we find in them a 
vindication of neutrality in general, or of Swedish neutrality in this 
particular case of savage attack on her closest kinspeople ? 

It might be more accurate to think of Sweden as non-belligerent 
than neutral, for non-belligerency was clearly her first principle. 
Neutrality was early proclaimed a fiction by the Swedes themselves 
when the Permanent Foreign Under-Secretary set forth the Swedish 
interpretation of it : 


‘ Every policy of neutrality has its limitations in the possibilities at the 
disposal of the neutral State when asserting its policy. The neutral State 
may therefore have legitimate reasons for adjusting a standpoint it has previously 
taken, if such adjustment, against the background of the general political and 
military situation, seems of secondary importance.’ 


Sweden hastened, too, to reassure the Germans that her obstinate opposi- 
tion to some of their more extreme demands, such as the demand for 
transit of arms to Narvik ‘ where Germany had not only English and 
French, but also Norwegian antagonists,’ was due not to ‘ doctrinaire 
neutrality,’ but to recognition that such a step could not be kept secret 
and would be regarded as a betrayal of Norway and of inter -Nordic 
solidarity too shameless for Sweden to live down. 

Such protestations and occasional last-ditch stands cannot, however, 
undo the depressing impression of a state of moral paralysis, of equal 
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Swedish indifference to evil dene fy the Germans and fo Sweden’s 
Norwegian neighbours and kinsmen. Evidently that is what most 
shocked the Norwegians. They could readily understand and even 
approve Sweden’s determination to stay non-belligerent, but they had 
expected some degree of ‘ favoured-nation ’ treatment from the Swedes. 
The ugly picture of Swedish sternness to fugitives from occupied Norway 
or would-be volunteers—Swedish, Danish, Finnish as well as Norwegian 
—for the Norwegian forces, while the fighting continued in North 
Norway, is not relieved by the Swedish answers, such as they were. It 
must have been stony comfort for a Norwegian, turned back across the 
Swedish frontier to find his probable way back to a concentration camp, 
to learn of the Swedish Foreign Office’s assurance that he had only been 
treated as any other foreigner trying to enter the country without pass- 
port and papers all in order would be treated. 

Official evidence in the White Books of the intensity of German 
pressure is vivid enough to make any outsider understand the attitude 
of the average Swede, who feels grateful to his wartime Government 
though not proud of it. Sweden was not the only country to be sur- 
prised by German action in 1940 and panic then was fairly general. Yet 
it is difficult to study these pages (especially, oddly enough, the Swedish) 
without feeling that it must have been a people of poor spirit who could 
stand so coldly by and watch with such detachment their Norwegian 
neighbours’ ordeal, indifferent apparently to what was at stake, either 
in their own peninsula or farther afield. A few voices we know were 
raised in Sweden, notably that of the late and valiant editor of the Goefe- 
borgs Handels-och-Sjifartstidning, to try to rally Sweden to a sense of her 
responsibilities as a civilised and democratic Power. But they could 
not alter the official attitude exposed so clearly in these documents : 
the complacent acceptance of the fact that war had put Sweden in the 
German sphere of influence and isolated her from the West for an 
indefinite time to come ; the equally unperturbed conviction of German 
victory ; and the cold calculation that even in the improbable case of an 
opposite result, the Western Allies. could be counted on not to bear 
resentment. The composite picture is one of Small-Power Realpolitik 
quite as cynical as the betrayal by any of the Great Powers of the principles 
of the League of Nations, a betrayal which Scandinavians are wont to 
invoke as absolving Small Powers from the duty of pursuing more 
elevated standards of international morality. Under this cold docu- 
mentary light, Sweden’s neutrality argues very wanly for the possibility 
of combining principle with Rea/politik or self-respect with neutrality 
in the war for European ideals. And yet, again, the final question left 
open by the White Books is: what other course, even on the basis of 
realpolitik, was open to Sweden than her nominal neutrality ? 

There is no need to doubt the genuineness of Swedish fears of direct 
German attack or the repeated Swedish assurances that Sweden would 3 
resist direct attack from whatever quarter it might come. But there is : 
room to doubt the foundations of her fear. One unquestionable fact 
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which emerges from both Norwegian and Swedish White Books is that 
all the Powers concerned were determined that Sweden should keep out 
of the war. For their different reasons Norway, Germany, England, 
France, Sweden herself and even Soviet Russia were agreed on that. A 
memorandum drawn up by the Norwegian Foreign Minister warned 
Great Britain and France lest too strong pressure on Sweden to stop iron- 
ore supplies to Germany might force Sweden into the war on Germany’s 
side. The same document, however, makes plain that Norway would 
have regarded Sweden’s less probable entry into the war on the Allied 
side as at least as dangerous and for reasons interesting enough to quote : 


‘The Norwegian Government believes it has at least reason to fear that 
in this case Soviet Russia would take active part in the war. The Government 
has received a warning that Soviet Russia will not tolerate a foreign power— 
particularly Great Britain—gaining influence in North Norway. And the 
Government supposes that Russia would be just as unlikely to tolerate a 
foreign Power—one of the Western Powers—gaining influence in Sweden. 
. . .' The Norwegian Government thinks it wisest and safest to count on the 
possibility that the Soviet Union would resort to force to prevent Sweden from 
following a British political lead. In any case here is a danger which could 
arise if Sweden were driven into war on the Western Allied side. And this 
danger is especially great for Norway who might then also be at war with 
Russia.’ 


That memorandum from the Norwegian Foreign Minister was dated 
May 19th, 1940. Meanwhile in Moscow Mr. Molotov had sent for his 
then German Ally’s Ambassador to stress the Soviet’s vital interest in 
the maintenance of Sweden’s neutrality. 

It is hardly possible to suppose that Sweden would have been able to 
retain her non-belligerent status if the other interested Powers on both 
sides had not been so agreed. Yet that was one strong card in the 
Swedish hand which seems to have been underestimated. Sweden, in 
fact, was cast for a passive role in which she could hardly hope to win 
applause. Scandinavians are not romantics and few, if any, voices, either 
Swedish or Norwegian, have been heard to suggest that Sweden should 
have tried to change her role into that of belligerent. The question is 
rather whether she did not overdo the character, playing it more abjectly 
than she need; whether she did not run helter-skelter to ensure an 
unnecessarily broad margin for her own security. As one Swedish paper 
commented: ‘... one has the distinct impression that a little more 
backbone would not have hurt Swedish interests but rather have gained 
respect.’ 

Perhaps the most apt, as well as the most generous comment on the 
White Books was made by a Stavanger paper, which wrote : 


‘ After all, we don’t know what Norway would have done in Sweden’s 
place. A man swept into the rapids has to show heroism if he is to save him- 
self. But the one who is still standing on the brink and can’t save the other 
by hurling himself into the stream, does not save himself by heroism but by 
caution. 
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* Now that we have got an admission on the part of the Swedes that what 
they showed on the bank was not heroism, we for our part should be careful 
not to make too much of the contrast with the heroism we showed because we 
had to.’ 


Differences between Sweden and Norway (and Denmark, too) are 
chiefly differences of nuance and geography. It needs little effort to 
imagine them changing roles in the late war had they been called upon to 
do so. A recurring theme in the documents quoted in the White Books 
is the analogy with the Soviet-Finnish ‘ winter war.’ The Norwegians 
made it abundantly clear that they never expected the Swedes to give 
Norway the same extensive help as they had given Finland, but only the 
attitude of more strictly neutral benevolence which Norway herself 
adopted to Finland. It may not be irrelevant to recall that both Norway 
and Sweden refused permission for the transit of British troops to go to 
Finland’s help. 

All this is old history, it is true, and incomplete history at that. It 
needs to be considered in the context of the remarkable Report of the 
Commission set up by the Norwegian Parliament to inquire into the 
events leading up to the invasion of Norway, with the Swedish Reports 
on Sweden’s wartime Foreign Policy and on her great work for refugees, 
as well as with other Scandinavian White Books still to come. But it 
is a chapter in history from which all may learn something of relevance 
to present and future international affairs. In these crucial affairs, 
Small Powers as well as Great will have their roles to play. We cannot 
afford to overlook anything which might help us to assess how particular 
Small Powers may be expected to play the parts which may fall to them. 

That Sweden and Norway have made such a thorough job of setting 
their own house in order is admirable and encouraging. But their 
efforts would be wasted if they therefore thought they could shut the 
door and retire again into ‘ penisolation ’ ; just as the rest of us would be 
optimistic to deduce that Swedes or Norwegians have learned from their 
own searching examinations of national conscience any deeper lesson 
than to forgive and forget. 





A ROMANTIC AMERICAN AT HOME— 
MARION CRAWFORD 


By L. Collison-Morley 


RAWFORD’S novels cover many countries and all of them are 

written as only a true cosmopolitan could write them. But it is to 
Italy that he most truly belongs, whether as man or novelist. There, 
in the old Papal Rome, he spent his childhood and there he made his 
home after his many wanderings. Italians tell you that he describes the 
life of the old Roman nobles in their great palaces and their country 
houses as no other foreigner has ever done and in his villa at Sorrento 
he could enjoy an atmosphere not unlike that of his novels. 

Even in his day one had the feeling of slipping back into the past as 
one drove along the beautiful road under the great cliffs in a vast, three- 
horse carriage to the sound of the continuous cracking of the coachman’s 
whip and his ceaseless cries of Ah, Ah! as he urged on his scraggy 
steeds. ‘Through the villages an endless succession of small boys would 
be running or turning cartwheels in the thick dust that clung even to 
their eyelashes, begging for soldi, while their sisters would throw in 
bunches of flowers. One might even pass that ghost of a vehicle, the 
pre-historic grey mail-coach which not only brought the post, but 
carried passengers as well for a moderate fee at a snail’s pace. 

Sorrento is by the sea, the blue Mediterranean which Crawford had 
loved from childhood, with I Galli, the Isles of the Sirens, beyond the 
cape, and then Capri. And nowhere was he more at home than on or in 
the sea. Here he kept his yacht, the A/da, which he had sailed from New 
York himself. He was almost as proud of possessing a master’s certificate 
and of the compliments paid him on his work in the examination for it 
as of the best of his novels. The crew played no small part in the family 
life, his own man, Luigi, dark as an Arab ; the bo’sun, who had sailed in 
big ships and would tell how he had seen a man keel-hauled for some 
breech of discipline in the Italian navy. None of them could read or 
write, but this was not all loss, for fat Antonino would carry a long 
message almost word-perfect after hearing it once and the others had 
memories almost as good. Independent and self-respecting, they were 
none the less feudal in their outlook. From Crawford they would take 
orders, but from no one else, and they would kiss his hand as they would 
the hands of the rest of the family with old-world courtesy. Once 
when they were going through some stores Antonino pointed to a 
packet and remarked, ‘per la canaglia,’ for the canaille, meaning the 
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crew, since it was not good enough for the Signore, O Signd, as they 
called him in dialect. 

On June 1st, the anniversary of the day when Crawford had engaged 
three of them for the feluca which preceded the A/da, he would go off 
with them all to some quiet beach where they had their great annual 
feast. There was no stinting of wine then. The sailors all went bare- 
foot and it was the duty of a wife to have a hot foot-bath ready for her 
husband when he came back from a cruise. When Antonino’s son was 
taken on as ship’s boy he gave his sister a piece of his mind for not having 
one ready for him on his return from his first trip. 

This was the atmosphere that appealed to Crawford. Progress he 
hated, maintaining that it ruined civilisation. In fact he would now be 
called an escapist. He was anything but democratic, yet, as often 
happens with such men, no one got on better with his servants and he was 
generous to a fault. 

Among this uneducated peasantry there was an instinctive artistic 
feeling, doubtless an inheritance from their Greek ancestors who had 
founded Naples and colonised the Bay. Once while Mrs. Crawford 
was drying her hair in the sun in the garden a man passed by on some 
errand from a shop and remarked, ‘ Pare una Maddalena,’ ‘ You might 
be a Magdalen.’ Such a remark would be inconceivable in a northern 
country. This instinctive art came out in the splendidly organised 
processions, notably for the great feast of the Assumption of the Virgin 
on August 15th. I remember a smartly dressed lady being caught by it 
unexpectedly. Of course she had to kneel though the dust was thick, 
so she slipped a tip into the hand of a poor woman near by. Thoroughly 
sympathising, she spread out her old skirt for her to kneel on. There was 
a wonderful display organised for the Queen of Holland when she was 
staying at Sorrento. All the fishing boats, beautifully illuminated, rowed 
slowly in towards the shore while choirs sang and bands played without 
intermission. 

Crawford rebuilt the old Villa Lina almost entirely. The tower was 
his study. From the roof there is a magnificent view over the Bay from 
Capri by Ischia round to Naples and Vesuvius, a grim guardian during 
an eruption, the fire glowing red under the great cloud of smoke, the 
ashes pouring over and lying thick on the terrace, though it is twenty 
miles away, amid the ceaseless rumble of its thunder. No wonder 
everyone living there looks out at it instinctively first thing in the morn- 
ing. Two great terraces were built to strengthen the cliff. The stone 
came from Crawford’s own quarry close by and the women would walk 
slowly along the plank path chanting their strange Oriental-sounding 
songs, the blocks on folded linen cushions on their heads. So they 
doubtless did 2,000 and more years ago. It is they who carry all weights 
in this way. 

Crawford was his own architect and had himself planned every detail 
of the house, down to the drains and the water system, the mysteries of 
which he alone really understood. He would tell a man to put a pipe 
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there or to straighten that one and he did as he was bidden without 
understanding in the least why. One day as we came up the calata, the 
steep zigzag path that leads down to the beach, after a bathe, the builder 
asked him about the columns for a terrace. Crawford borrowed his 
pencil and made a rough sketch ona plank. That was enough. In one 
place there is an unsightly difference in the brickwork. This is a lasting 
memento of the fact that, while Crawford was away, the builder was 
unable personally to superintend the work as he was serving a short 
term of imprisonment for an unfortunate pecuniary irregularity. 

It was while cruising along the Calabrian coast that Crawford found 
the most romantic of his homes, the tower at San Nicola. This was one 
of the larger in the series built round the southern coast of Italy by 
Charles d’Anjou against the Barbary corsairs, a guard house for a small 
garrison. It stands on the cliff by the entrance to a deep, narrow bay, 
where the yacht would anchor. He hired it from the local landowner, 
who lived in the village under the hills, the poverty of which had to be 
seen to be believed. Rumour said that she had once been in trouble 
with the Government about her taxes or smuggling or something of the 
kind and had been fined with the option of imprisonment. She preferred 
prison, as the fare would be no worse than that to which she was 
accustomed, and she would be kept at Government expense. On his 
arrival she would pay Crawford a state visit, with a small present, a 
ricotta, a cream cheese, perhaps, and one would hear her exclaiming, 
* Cavaliere, Cavaliere,’ as she mounted the long flight of steps up to the 
door. Mrs. Crawford’s horror can be imagined when her husband 
proudly presented her with the medieval key, a foot long. So thick 
were the walls that it was found easier to blast windows in the lower 
storey. It was, of course, inhabitable only in summer with the yacht 
handy for the ladies to sleep in. From the village it was separated by 
an open stretch of waste ground of some extent running along the edge 
of the bay to the hill and it was subject to violent storms, notably a 
terrific wind well called La Saracena. 

This wild spot was an ideal home for a romantic novelist who had no 
sympathy with the whole trend of the modern world, who rarely opened 
a paper. Hither Crawford would come every summer with his friend 
the Danish artist, Henry Brockman, if not with the family, for a change 
while he was at work on his autumn novel. The bathing in the warm 
sea was perfect. Naturally the furniture was primitive. Dinner, 
cooked by the excellent yacht cook, was served on the roof and anything 
more romantic than a moonlight evening there after a hot summer day 
it would be impossible to imagine. Not a sound was to be heard except 
the occasional bark of a dog from the village or the rarer hoot of an owl. 
As the moon spread her magic streak across the surface of the bay, 
Brockman might begin once again to ask what was the real colour of 
sea water, a question that always puzzled him. He has, by the way, 
left a large fresco of Dante as a memento in the lower room. Then 
would rise that curious patch of mist from one point in the ground which 
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gave Crawford the idea for his vampire story, The Blood is the Life, where 
he describes San Nicola. Sometimes the sailors would give a sing-song 
of Neapolitan songs, from the oldest of them all, Ti voglio ben assai, 
to O sole mio, including always the one where each man performs as a 
different musical instrument till they all join in as a united band. 

Off to the right in the open space was the ruin of a good palace 
abandoned, perhaps, or, one likes to think, destroyed by the Barbary 
corsairs ; and it may well have been, since I have found it referred to in 
an English seventeenth century travel book. For it is an historic building 
and the legend attached to it links up this region with the Greeks who 
gave it its vanished civilisation and combines the story of CEdipus with the 
story of Christ in a way that must surely be unique. For this is the birth- 
place of Judas Iscariot, as everyone in the neighbourhood proudly 
assures you. Hence no one would ever live in it. At his birth it was 
prophesied that he would murder his father and marry his mother. 
So he was given out to be exposed, as in the story of Cidipus, but was 
spared by the shepherd and in due course fulfilled the prophecy, killing 
his father and marrying his mother. When he discovered the awful 
crimes of which he had been guilty he went and confessed them to the 
local priest. He said he could not possibly give him absolution and 
sent him to the bishop. The bishop felt equally helpless and told him 
to go to the Pope. The Pope said that anything so monstrous had 
never come to his ears. The only thing for him to do was to go to the 
Holy Land where Christ was preaching. Judas did as he was bidden and 
duly arrived in Jerusalem, where everything happened as in the gospel 
story. 

The tower was in charge of a little gnome-like man with an enormous 
chest who never tired. He had been a Bersagliere. Another inhabitant 
of the tower, by the way, was a cock, christened Bersagliere, who had a 
curious weakness for wine, which he would drink till he rolled over. 
The guardian of the tower had a passion for blasting with dynamite. 
Down by the creek he found a spring of fresh water which he blasted 
out till it became a useful source of supply for passing boats. 

At San Nicola you went back to the eighteenth century, if not the 
seventeenth century. You would see a local worthy riding over the 
hill to the town of Scalea on a high, old-fashioned saddle on his mule 
with a big black beard, a velvet coat and knee-breeches and a gun slung 
over his shoulder. If you had as much as 5 francs on you, you always 
carried a gun. When the gnome escorted me to town he duly carried 
his. There were no roads and if you were walking you followed the 
railway through the tunnel. There were only two trains a day, one in 
the morning, another in the evening. The whole district has, I believe, 
now been opened up to a considerable extent with motor coaches and 
improved roads. 

Crawford was a man of great physical strength. The tall, well- 
made figure with the keen blue eyes, heavy, powerful shoulders, slim 
hips and large well-shaped hands impressed at once as it came forward 
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to welcome you. But the eyes were formidable, though no one could be 
more kindly or more generous. Much though he travelled, Crawford 
always came to Sorrento to write his autumn novel. He never seemed 
to allow himself sufficient time. At any rate he always worked at high 
pressure, possibly because this was the only way in which he could work. 
He used to say that a writer who knew his business ought to be able to 
write an article on ice-cream in hell fire and that he learnt his trade when 
editing a paper in India. And how he could work, even when he was 
ill. I remember how, two years before he died, when he was seriously 
ill, he would work on his novel from eight till eleven—he always worked 
in the morning—then come down to the garden to be in the sun, when 
he would dictate his vampire story to his daughter. Sometimes he 
would doze off for a few moments, but he would rouse himself and 
continue dictating steadily and methodically, never forgetting a stop. 

When I knew him he wrote only one novel a year, but he had often 
written two in earlier days. In the year when he produced Saracinesca 
for Blackwood, which, to his lasting regret—for it was the most popular 
of them all—he sold outright, he forgot that he had promised Macmillan 
a novel for the autumn. So he turned to the time he had spent in Essex 
as a pupil with an English clergyman as one in which he could not make 
mistakes and in six weeks wrote or dictated to his wife A Tale of a Lonely 
Parish, certainly one of his best. In Essex, he used to say, he learnt to 
make a shoe and ring a bell, adding that no knowledge ever comes amiss 
to a novelist. But it was his insatiable interest in everything new rather 
than any utilitarian spirit that influenced him. I remember him walking 
impatiently up and down the garden waiting for a young Englishman to 
come out who, he had heard, had been a Court Tennis Blue at Oxford, 
anxious to find out something about the game. 

The only exercise he took was swimming and the daily bathe was a 
great event. As a young man when a student at Carlsruhe he had once 
dived into the Rhine with two men on his back. He was taken out 
nearly dead and he used to say that the sensation he experienced when 
slowly losing consciousness was the most pleasant he ever remembered. 
When we heard the Naples steamer chunking along towards the mouth 
of the little creek where we bathed he liked to line up the whole party 
and make them turn a somersault so that all of us that was visible was 
our stern quarters. 

There was no superstition in which Crawford did not at least half 
humorously profess to believe and he had considerable faith in astrology. 
He held that his future success was guaranteed by the fact that the Sun 
was in the Tenth House when he was born. He was a poor judge of 
character, as he frankly admitted, from appearances, but he was wonder- 
fully successful in telling it from handwriting. There I never knew him 
mistaken. He had great and not unjustified faith in his luck. To luck 
he considered that Mr. Isaacs, his first novel, owed not a little of its 
astonishing success. When he was reduced to his last rupee in India, 
whither he had gone with £100 given him by Augustus Hare to study 
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Sanskrit, he wrote a letter to the colonel of a Dragoon Regiment pro- 
posing to enlist. He kept it back till the morning, when he received a 
telegram asking him to edit the Indian Chronicle at Allahabad, if he was 
not afraid of cholera. In this his career exactly followed the lines of 
that of his father, the sculptor, Thomas Crawford. When he was down 
to his last seudo in Rome he had a good dinner and went to hear I/ Trovatore. 
The next day a letter arrived with a cheque for $5,000 for the casting of 
one of his statues. 

Crawford had his prejudices. The fair city of Florence, where he 
remembered sitting on Mrs. Browning’s knee when a child and playing 
with her curls, was one of his bugbears. Why I know not. So were 
potatoes, and for this there was a good reason. He once went to America 
with a shipload of emigrants who had been promised a seventeen days’ 
passage. The engines broke down, but luckily they had jury masts and 
could sail: The first officer died and as Crawford knew something of the 
sea he was asked to take officers’ duty. He had no greatcoat and it was 
bitterly cold on watch. The captain suffered from a liver complaint 
and ate nothing but sardines and bread and swore horribly, but he was a 
fine man. The emigrants, all possessing knives, thought they had been 
brought out to be drowned and were very troublesome. At the Bermudas 
they could not wait for the engines to be repaired, as they would have had 
to do, since the fleet was expected, because their cargo of oranges was 
perishable. As he spoke English Crawford was sent ashore to buy pro- 
visions, which consisted of potatoes and salt beef, and he then had such 
a sickener of potatoes that he hated the sight of them. The boat belonged 
to the Florio Line from Genoa and ever afterwards Crawford was allowed 
to travel first class on it for second class fare. 

Life at the villa fitted wonderfully into the romance and beauty of 
its setting, the gaiety of the celebrations of birthdays and festivals, into 
all of which Crawford threw himself with the keenest enjoyment, the 
dinners on the launch or on the terrace right above the Bay or on the 
Moorish Court over the great water cistern, the performances of the 
local Tarantella troupe, one of the best in Italy, who taught the children 
to dance the Tarantella as only Neapolitans can—how they linger in the 
memory !- 

The interests of both Mr. and Mrs. Crawford were primarily artistic. 
Crawford was always reading the classics and had a genuine respect for 
any real talent which was shared by his wife, whether artistic or literary, 
though music appealed more to Mrs. Crawford, and they were ready to 
encourage it in every way. When Crawford was working, guests were 
few, but he was always ready to invite or welcome anyone interesting. 
Among the most curious I remember was Marcel Schwob, the authority 
on Villon, who came with his Chinese servant and his Pekingese. Craw- 
ford liked to argue after dinner and would at times get somewhat heated, 
for he could not bear to be beaten. One night when dinner was on the 
terrace, Schwob, seeing it was wiser to desist, remarked as he looked 
across the Bay at the glowing cone, ‘ Vesuvius is very lively to-night.’ 
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Schwob, who was an admirable English scholar, was a great admirer of 
Meredith. He told us that it was he who had arranged the meeting 
between him and Daudet. Daudet had never read a line of Meredith 
and Schwob had to coach him carefully before the interview. He was 
much relieved when it went off successfully. Daudet thoroughly 
appreciated the humour of the situation. 

Crawford gave the impression of being bigger than his work. No 
one would have taken him for a literary man. A sculptor told me that 
in his youth he was the most magnificent human being he had ever seen. 
In Germany he had been in a students’ corps and he was a good boxer. 
‘ Wear out in the ball, live and spend all,’ he would quote, for he wore 
out his boots in the ball of the foot. And he lived his life to the full. 
Yet he was not a dominating personality. He could not hold a dinner 
party as lesser men could, possibly through some latent shyness, for he 
was sensitive and shrank from criticism. His kindness and his generosity 
could be unstinted. 





SOUTH AFRICA AND THE INDIANS 
By Richard Goold- Adams 


HEN the King was in Natal the Indians were second to none in 

welcoming him. Their actions, however, cast a new light on the 
events which took place before the United Nations last winter. During 
that session Field Marshal Smuts had defended his country’s name against 
a resolution and a protest moved by the Government of India. His 
defence fared badly. The Trusteeship Committee of the Assembly of 
UNO passed the Indian resolution requesting South Africa to submit a 
draft trusteeship agreement for South West Africa—whereas Smuts had 
already previously declared that South West Africa would be annexed. 
And the Assembly also accepted the Indian protest that South Africa 
discriminates against the rights-of her Indian minority. 

But Smuts, the racialist, was not disposed to back down on his 
point of view. Instead he made some simple statements. For the first 
time in history, he said, UNO has brought together a kind of parliament 
of man. Inevitably and rightly the dominant idea there is that of human 
equality. But if it is applied without reserve to South Africa it simply 
does not fit the facts. Two million white people live in a continent with 
150 million coloured. Then he added : 


* As long as we in South Africa conform, not to abstract ideas, but to 
concepts of justice and fair play, we need not be ashamed. There is too much 
tendency in this country to look merely at a man’s skin and judge him on 
that.’ 


It is true that South Africa found in the UNO Assembly a ‘ solid 
mass prejudice against her colour policies.’ And it is equally true that 
such a flood of emotion was what she expected. For the whole of South 
Africa’s case rests on practical realities, such as the knowledge that strong 
feelings are in fact aroused by the colour of men’s skins, and that there 
is in fact a big gap between white and coloured standards of living. And 
a balanced assessment from outside is not easy, particularly for the critic 
who may be without personal experience of living in any land where the 
dynamite of colour is always ready charged. One last word from Smuts’ 
speech should therefore be noted before examining some of the events 
leading up to the present position of Indians in South Africa. It is a 
measure of official British Socialist approval of the considerations which 
were taken into account in the drafting of the South African Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Bill of 1946. Speaking about 
the United Nations debate, Smuts said :— 


‘The unwavering support of the United Kingdom in spite of its own 
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difficulties, on the subjects of the Indian complaint and South West Africa, is 
a matter for profound satisfaction which the people of the Union are not likely 
to forget.’ 


The Indians first came to South Africa in 1860 to work as labourers 
- on the Natal sugar estates. They came with the full consent of the 
Government of India but on the definite understanding that return 
passages would eventually be paid for them by their white South African 
employers. The arrangement only broke down when those Indians, 
who had already worked for the full length of their contracted service, 
refused to return home. Instead, they wrote to relatives and friends 
recommending that they too, under the easy immigration laws of the 
time, should move to South Africa. After a while it was obvious that 
not only were the Indians in Natal becoming a numerical and economic 
threat to the local Europeans but that they were spreading over the rest 
of the country as well. They began to settle in the Transvaal and Cape 
Province as traders, farmers, professional men, and workers of all 
kinds. Only the Orange Free State refused to admit them—with the 
result that the Indian problem still does not directly affect it to-day. 

Even at this early stage two permanent aspects of the affair seem 
clear. First, the Indians’ preference for South Africa over their own 
country was due both to the greater economic possibilities, and, more 
important still, to the virtual abolition of the caste system among them 
as soon as their feet touched South African shores. Thus India, bound 
by more cruelly rigid class distinctions than South Africa has ever known, 
would appear to have no right at all to complain about the status of those 
of her people who, in leaving her voluntarily, also specifically rejected 
her. 

Secondly, the white South Africans, themselves labouring to create 
Western standards of civilisation in a land where they were already in a 
minority to the black races, could not be expected to abandon their 
position in the face of yet another incoming minority. There are now 
about 250,000 Indians in South Africa, compared with 750,000 coloured 
people, 2} million white and 7} million black. When it is remembered 
that even between the whites there was, and is, the strenuous British- 
Dutch issue, the advent of the Indians can be seen as the addition of a 
fifth racial thread to an already taut and tangled skein. As events have 
turned out, the Indians remain a small overall minority. But the 
threat which they have represented is out of proportion to their size. 
In the first place, their fertility is much greater than the white. And 
in the second, by congregating in certain areas, such as Natal and to a 
lesser extent the Transvaal, they threaten to swamp the whites there. 
That in recent years many Indians have increasingly sought to penetrate 
what had previously been areas of predominantly white habitation, is 
proved by statistics supplied to the second Broome Commission by the 
municipality of Durban. In 1942 the number of sites acquired by 
Indians in mainly European areas was two and a half times greater than 
in 1939, when it was already more than in any year since 1927. 
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This question of ‘ penetration’ is one that has assumed increasing 
importance since about 1922. Up till then the Indians had accepted 
more or less voluntary segregation. And, although Mahatma Gandhi 
on a visit to South Africa as a young man had changed his mind about 
the British Empire because of his experiences there, most Indians had 
accepted the status allotted to them in this new country. By 1922, 
however, there were many who had become wealthy, and it was natural 
enough that some should wish both to invest in property and to set 
themselves up in better class districts. White resentment on grounds 
of colour found expression in two proposed Acts, the Class Areas Bill 
of 1924 and the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provisions) Bill of 1925, neither of which in the end reached 
the statute book. Instead the agitation culminated in a famous but not 
particularly effective meeting in Cape Town in 1927 between members 
of the South African and Indian Governments, one result of which was 
that 15,000 Indians were persuaded to return to their motherland. They 
were not of course the wealthier—and so considered more troublesome— 
members of the community. 

In the middle of the war, in 1943, the South African government 
became so concerned about the rate at which Indians were buying land 
in areas previously recognised as European that it passed a standstill, 
ot ‘ pegging’ Act. This was limited to a duration of three years, and, 
pending a final solution of the problem, forbade further purchases by 
Indians in certain areas scheduled as European. It was felt by some 
people at the time that the war was being used as an excuse to discriminate 
unfairly against a particular section of the mixed South African com- 
munity. But even the critics knew that one factor behind the govern- 
ment’s determination, not to allow the European position to be under- 
mined, was the consideration that India herself would have been willing 
to see a flood of fresh emigrants go to South Africa. War, starvation, 
and the continual useless growth of population in that vast and unhappy 
land had turned many Indian eyes overseas. And there can be no doubt 
that, if the white population in South Africa were to allow the reins of 
electoral power to slip from their hands, their country would be flooded 
by great numbers of Indians in a very short time. ; 

The temporary act ran out in March, 1946, and it is the new Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Bill of 1946 which takes its 
place. The government of India greeted the draft of this Bill by breaking 
off trade agreements with South Africa. And it hailed the Union 
Assembly’s 86 to 49 passing of the second reading by filing its complaint 
at UNO. Now that racial consciousness has been awakened all over the 
world, its prejudices seem indeed to invoke reactions as bitter, unfortu- 
nate, and unnecessary, as anything in the original white sin. 

At least since the time of Christ, part of the human race has acknow- 
ledged allegiance to the theory that the rights of all men are equal. And 
certainly for more than a hundred years, Western European thought 
has accepted it as a basis for morality. Nevertheless it cannot be said 
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with any truth that even in England to-day men of all classes in Society 
have an equal chance to work and live where they will. For one thing, 
the man born poor still has a very much harder struggle to reach a state 
of cultured prosperity than the man born of well-to-do parents. And 
for another, there are few barriers more rigid than the. distinctions 
between rich and slum streets in an average English town, with the various 
intervening social grades. In South Africa, where the nature of these 
distinctions is much harsher, the difference is still one of degree rather 
than kind. It is true that the grades are stratified by the colour of men’s 
skins, but was it after all so long ago that in England Disraeli felt im- 
pelled to write of another but almost equally hard levelling, that of the 
* Two Nations ’ ? 

Yet another way of looking at South Africa’s colour bars is to com- 
pare them with racial prejudices in Europe. The Germans planned 
and fought their most recent war with an outrageous and perverted 
racial ideology. But their views were not alone of their type. They 
were only more extreme and more loudly expressed. A problem of 
Europe for centuries has been that of the minorities. In some cases the 
minority has been, as Roosevelt might have said, ‘ underprivileged.’ 
In others it has consisted of the dominant clique. The instance of the 
Indians, whites and blacks in South Africa is parallel. R. H. Tawney 


put this well when he wrote twenty years ago : 


* There is nothing that men are suffering in Africa and the East to-day 
but has happened ‘to the peoples of Europe during the last 500 years of their 
tragic history.” 


Of course it is true that to deny Indians equal rights with Europeans 
is to act against the concept of human equality. And it is also true that 
a living sense of human equality is something which is morally good. 
But few—either in Europe or Africa—fail to understand that moral good 
is not single and indivisible. There is more than one good. The greatest 
good of the greatest number may be a theoretical definition of absolute 
good, but the crux of the question is how to find it. And such search is 
in practice the harder where there are such violently conflicting emotions 
as between the ethnological groups in South Africa. 

The Indian himself does not pretend to give equal rights to all men, 
and those he condemns by his caste system he condemns for eternity. 
This is a matter of religious belief. In South Africa the treatment of 
both the Indians and the black races is a question of economics as well as 
sentiment, and it is therefore open to change. The state of the labour 
market and wage level in that small but active country involves acceptance 
of two self-evident truths. The first is that, because the white population 
alone could not provide a big enough labour force for the needs of the 
country, it must work with, and not be divorced from, the black. And 
the second is that, if the white level is not to be brought down to the 
black, the black must eventually be raised to the white. This involves 
a necessity of preserving what is best in the white standard. The Indians 
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started at the same level as the black, and, although many of them have 
now risen above that, very few have reached the average condition of 
moderately civilised whites. In framing laws to segregate the white 
from the black—however great and real. the danger may be of demora- 
lising the white—a special place must therefore be allotted to the Indians. 
And it is this which the 1946 Bill has done. 

Its terms are a mixture of justice and severity, commonsense and 
prejudice. But they should not be condemned from the second point 
of view without also being assessed from the first. The Bill, which does 
not apply to the Orange Free State and the Cape Province, is in some ways 
an extension and modernisation of already existing Transvaal provincial 
law. Its two main provisions are, first, to set aside limited areas in 
which whites only may own property and carry on business, and, secondly, 
to divide Natal and the Transvaal into three electoral divisions for the 
purpose of Indian enfranchisement. In the non-white areas anyone of 
any colour may own property. As regards the vote, Indians will now 
be represented in the South African Parliament by two Senators and 
three Members of the House of Assembly. They will also be represented 
in the Provincial Council of Natal. A very weak point in these provisions, 
however, is the fact that all the actual senators and members must them- 
selves be white. It seems an unworthy last-ditch hesitation, having 
decided to give the Indians a measure of electoral representation, not to 
let them speak for themselves. 

The passing of this Bill is nonetheless a recognition of the work and 
progress of the Indian community. It is, as Smuts put it when moving 
the first reading, a sorting out of the population. It may depart a long 
way from the principle of treating all men as absolutely equal, but it does 
nothing to take away from them the right to justice and the protection 
of the law. In attempting to safeguard white standards it leaves the 
way open for all to find their own fulfilment. If at present a free mixing 
of all the races in South Africa would in fact lower the general level, 
then this Bill by keeping them apart is doing good. 


* Let no one,’ Smuts said at UNO, ‘ ignorant of our problems and dangers 
condemn our experiment in South Africa, which may yet prove helpful in a 
world becoming more mixed in population.’ 


Vor, CXLI.—No, 844 R 





FAIR COMMENT 
By Richard Jennings 


HE works in folio of our King James I include a reprint of a violent 

pamphlet published by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in the year 
1604. This was his Counterblaste to Tobacco. It contains the following 
description of the smoking habit, introduced into England in the sixteenth 
century by Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir John Hawkins—‘a custom 
loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous 
to the lungs, resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is 
bottomless.’ Good reading, always, for non-smokers; helpful, now, 
for all those who feel themselves obiiged to renounce or reduce smoking. 
We have had plenty of time to hear the opinions of critics who have 
joined in the Tobacco Budget argument. The newspapers have allotted 
them a generous amount of space. Their theories differ; medical, 
social, financial. Their personal experiences contradict one another. 
But what we want to know is the truth—*/ave they reduced or renounced 
smoking, cut it down, cut it off? For there are few subjects about which 
men at least will so deceive themselves and others than about their 
success in giving up ‘ loathsome ’ habits. 


* * * * * 


‘ The times were strange and never perhaps had humanity encountered 
a more extraordinary crisis.’ So Ernest Renan, writing in the volume 
named L’ Antéchrist, of the years of Nero, of the captivity of St. Paul, and 
of the Apocalypse. Renan, I understand, is no longer ranked very high 
as a thoroughly documented historian. Nevertheless, his once celebrated 
style, simple and vivid, has undeniably the power to carry us, by the 
exercise of the historical imagination, into scenes and ages remote from our 
own, and yet in some traits singularly and alarmingly resembling them. 
Thus it may be observed that in a time of crisis—of crise extraordinaire— 
there is always a proliferation of false prophets, an abundance of quack 
doctors, an outpouring of revelations. Sects multiply and there are visions 
about. 


* * * * * 


To cite one instance only from our own history, under the rule 
of Cromwell did not those revelationists the Muggletonians, flourish ? 
Master Lodowick Muggleton—reading his Book of Revelations— 
imagined that he represented Aaron; his companion, John Reeve, 
saw himself as Moses. ‘The Fifth Monarchy Men, the Millennarians and 
many others followed, disturbing the plain minds of Cromwell’s soldiers 
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and even inspiring them to mutiny. Are there any of these visionaries, 
apart from the purely political sort, audible to-day? Most of our 
European Neros are gone (not all of them) muttering the usual ‘ after 
me the deluge’; or, in stricter Neronian phrase, ‘ once I am dead, let 
the earth be mixed in fire.’ Are the revelationists reappearing ? 


* * * * * 


We must hope not. Heretical illusionists make us nervous. Yet 
already, in these years of the shortage of everything, I am beginning to 
receive, prompted by paragraphs in these pages, tractates and treatises 
urging me to adopt cranky or obsolete creeds as the cure for all our ills. 
One is Germanic, even Hitlerian, in tendency, persuading us, with 
blasphemous emphasis, to restore the worship of Odin, and, I suppose, of 
Thor, Loki and other gods of Northern mythology. Druidism and its 
accompanying soothsaying, with the ‘ ancient and honorable’ science of 
astrology, are impressed upon me by another correspondent. All this 
reminds me of an incident and an interview forced upon me during 
another ‘ extraordinary crisis "—the crisis of the first world war. 


* * * * * 


One day, sitting in an isolated room in a London newspaper office, 
I was disconcerted to see the door open and a female of haggard appear- 
ance enter, brandishing a green reticule. The man at the door had been 
instructed to admit nobody, without previous submission of ‘ name and 
business.’ He may have been bribed. He may have forgotten. At any 
rate the lady arrived, soberly dressed. She at once imparted her ‘ message,’ 
which was, briefly, this: that if I would consent to come with her to 
visit the Egyptian Sun-God, Ra or Re, pronounced by her (I think 
correctly) Ray, all my troubles would end. I had never confessed private 
troubles in public. But she knew (she said), she had divined them; 
and Ra, Re, or Ray could abolish them. At that moment, she seized upon 
a pair of sharp scissors on my desk and began curiously to scrutinise the 
points. It occurred to me that, if I did not consent to visit Ra with her, 
it might be the worse for me. So, with a coward’s duplicity, I said; 
‘ Where do we start for Ra and when?’ She answered: ‘On Friday at 
5-30 p.m. in Shoe Lane.’ The Daily Express ! Thus pacified, she left 
me. I never saw her again. But at that time I had several applications for 
interviews or appeals from the diviners of the Egyptian pyramids, from 
the British Israelites, and from the followers of Joanna Southcote whose 
centenary fell, precisely, in 1914. No confutation, no disappointment 
of their hopes, disturbed these enthusiasts. They dreamed on. They had 
‘ the faculty of believing in that which they knew to be untrue.’ 


* * * * * 


The 179th exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts is certainly better 
than the 178th: better (if one may generalise rather vaguely) by reason 
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of a greater sobriety or simplicity in taste, particularly amongst the por- 
traits, which on the whole do not seem to glare and flash upon us in what 
we suppose to be photographic likenesses. Indeed, the sitters are not 
flattered ! Worthy, plain faces, in dull rationed suits, are—for the men— 
placed, rather than posed, almost rudely, on the canvas, with a certain 
neglect or roughness in the treatment of limbs: hands and arms being 
sacrificed to faces. Mr. Moynihan must serve as an example of this 
severity, though he allows himself to be brighter and gayer over an Eton 
Boating-Song Boy. His ‘Princess Elizabeth’ is a pretty picture, but 
surely rather a smooth mask than a fully modelled face? Many of the 
others (as Mr. Arnold Mason’s ‘ Surgeon-Lieutenant B. T. R. Thornton ’) 
are pleasing in an older fashion. Older still, but still delightful, in the 
French fashion, is Mr. Le Bas in ‘The Fish Market, Dieppe’: a fine 
picture, recalling happier days for what were then very ‘ modern painters.’ 
Meanwhile the President, Sir Alfred Munnings, of course provides several 
of his polished studies of what seem the equally vanished neatness of 
saddling paddocks and starting points. Several nudes, of more than 
usually emphatic nakedness, are there to remind us of the rather leathery 
and rubber-like plumpness that we used to admire in an abundantly 
nourished age. 

* * * 


* * 





Of ‘sensations’ and eccentricities there are, happily, few. Mr. 
Spurrier appears to be becoming more and more the caricaturist of pre- 
war elegance in theatrical interiors, elongated female forms twisting 
themselves archly over gilded stalls; while in ‘I dreamt St. Peter sat 
for his Portrait? Mr. Frederick Elwell amuses us vastly by what we take 
to be a near-surrealist vision of Bernard Shaw addressing an inattentive 
collection of famous painters, long dead; disposed in the incredibly 
Roman smoothness of atmosphere that was popularised by Alma Tadema. 
But the true sensations of this year’s show come from the Leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. Winston Churchill, who as ‘ Mr. Winter’ has got past 
the hanging committee without favour or recommendation, as a painter 
merely and not as a politician. We all knew, indeed, that he painted ; 
few of us had any opportunity of realising that he painted with such 
zest and in so professional a manner. Of his two exhibits I prefer his 
* Winter Sunshine’ (No. 57), with its blotches of snow, its yellow-red 
foreground, the russet of his little house. His ‘Loup River Alpes 
Maritimes’ is less interesting; but will probably be more admired. 
To sum up, the Academy, this year, is not a reflection of the Spirit of the 
Age, though that now most studied of all volumes, the ration book, does 
appear in one picture. The general tone may be said to represent a 
blessed pause between crises, a sort of hesitation; a resolve to forget 
the worst of our deprivations in the anticipation of better times. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Tut NrnerEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Dear S1r,—In your April number, I was surprised to find in the column entitled ‘ Fair 
Comment,’ some remarks about Ellen Terry’s acting, which, far from being fair comment, 
amount to a defamation of its character. 

T am fortunately old enough to have seen many of Ellen Terry’s performances, although 
unfortunately not old enough to remember her in her prime, and am able, not as an un- 
sophisticated ‘ fan,’ but as an experienced critic of the art of acting, to refute your contributor’s 
statement that ‘ she could never be anything but gentle and pathetic,’ and that she ‘ always 
spoke in tenderness.’ She was neither gentle nor pathetic, but strong and fierce in the Church 
scene in Much Ado about Nothing. She delivered Beatrice’s Ki/] Claudio with a passionate force 
which alone brands as rubbish that ‘she always spoke tenderly.’ Rubbish too, I think, 
Sargent’s portrait of her as Lady Macbeth makes of your contributor’s jibe that in that part 
she was only ‘a dear if rather worried mamma.’ As for her Volumnia being ‘ pitiable in its 
weakness,’ it struck me on the contrary, and I saw her in that part at least a dozen times, as 
surprisingly strong and virile. I recall vividly the ‘ deal of scorn’ that looked beautiful ‘ in 
the contempt and anger’ of her lip when she trounced Virgilia for her plea ‘O Jupiter, no 
blood !’ 

* Away you fool! It more becomes a man 
Than gilt his trophy.’ 


And in Volumnia’s great speech to Coriolanus, appealing to him to spare Rome, her voice 
had the strong accents of impetious command, not the weak ones of pathetic entreaty. 

It is easy to get away with the misrepresentation of the talents of an acttess long after 
her death, when the host of those who could vindicate them from personal knowledge has 
shrunk to a handful, but I hope I have done something to obstruct the escape of your con- 
tributor, and induce your readers not to swallow his low opinion of Ellen Terry’s powers. 
His memory of them may, by the way, be as defective as his memory of her photographs. 
The earliest photograph of her (as Mamillius) does not depict her ‘ as an infant riding in a 
sort of go-cart.’ It depicts her pulling a tiny go-cart, the copy of a Greck toy. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHRISTOPHER St. JOHN. 


To the Editor of Tue NrinETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Dear Sir,—I am sorry to have angered Miss Christopher St. John, because, in spite of a 
‘ defective memory,’ no doubt attributable to incipient senility, I can still recall her wotk for 
and with Ellen Terry ; the help she gave the delightful actress in the composition of lectures 
on Shakespeare ; together with Miss St. John’s play, or adaptation of a play, The Good Hope, 
in which the ever-youthful Ellen appeared as an old woman. 

I fear that I should succeed only in increasing Miss Christopher St. John’s anger to the 
point of exasperation were I to repeat or explain my criticism of Ellen Terry’s acting. But 
I can assure her that I am not the first to have suggested that Miss Terry was in most of her 
parts, pathetic and charming, rather than vigorous or tragic in the highest sense ; and, further, 
that she rarely showed the power to build up a part, piece by piece, into a consistent whole ; 
as, for example, Henry Irving built up his Coriolanus, his Shylock ; Sarah Bernhardt her 
Phédre ; Eleonora Duse (for comedy) her Mirandolina in La Locandiera, and (for the picture 
of wickedness in tragedy), her Césarine in La Femine de Claude; or, take again, Madge 
Kendal in her conception of the afflicted wife in The Likeness of the Night. Here is what 
Arthur Symons writes in Plays, Acting, and Music : 


With Miss Terry there is only the personal charm of a very natural nature... 
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She is the eternal girl, and she can never grow ; one might say, she can never grow up. 
She learns her part, taking it quite artificially, as a part to be learnt; and then, at her 
frequent moments of forgetfulness, charms us into delight, though never into con- 
viction, by a gay abandonment to the self of a passing moment, 


On another page of the same book Arthur Symons writes: ‘Miss Marion Terry, an 
actress of much greater capacity than the famous sister who has played so enchantitigly at acting’ 
(italics mine). 

And here is William Archer in the Theatrical World of 1895 : 

If Miss Ellen Terry had been a tragic and passionate, instead of an idyllic and fascina- 
ting actress, this would have been a really thrilling dramatic moment. . . . 

Elsewhere in a criticism of the actress’s Imogen which he describes as ‘ a delightful per- 
formance ’ he says : 

She has temperament, and she has scenic instinct ; and as far as these two gifts can 
take her, she goes with charming effect. They cannot, however, take her quite to the 
heart of Imogen. In order to get there, she would require a sense of character, 4 power 
of composition and a technical skill which she does not possess (é#alics again mine). 

Finally, Joseph Knight, praising Miss Terry’s performance of Pauline in The Lady of 
Lyons, in 1875, says : 

It seems probable that Miss Terry’s powers will be restrained to depicting the grace, 
tenderness and passion of love. In the short scene in the third act . . . the actress 
scarcely rises to the requisite indignation (italics still mine). 


I think Joseph Knight’s prophecy was realised. 

In regard to my ‘defective memory’ of a photograph of the little Ellen with Charles 
Kean, Miss St, John scores triumphantly. But I hope that I shall not be accused of ‘ defama- 
tion of a beautiful child’s character or acting, on account of my mistaken assertion that she 
is seen riding in a go-cart, instead of standing outside one and pulling it. 


Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD JENNINGS. 
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